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‘Union’ Coded Continuous | 


CAB SIGNALS 


Wishing for fog to clear up so that schedules may be 





maintained is unnecessary if “Union’’ Coded Con- 
tinuous Cab Signals are installed. They are effective @ 


in maintaining schedules under extreme climatic, 








_ traffic and high speed service conditions and facili- 
tate on-time performance. They are the ideal signals 
- for high speed as well as slow speed operation. We 


will be glad to furnish detail information. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 1435 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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What the “Fact 


Finding Board Found 


President Roosevelt’s appointment of the emergency 
fact-finding board, and its report regarding the railway 
wage controversy, were a typical New Deal perform- 
ance. The President publicly announced before he ap- 
pointed the board that, in his opinion, railway wages 
should not be reduced. He appointed as its chairman 
Judge Stacy of North Carolina who has been reported 
to be a candidate for the Supreme Court of the United 
States. With the President’s reputation for purging all 
who disagree with him, it seemed quite likely that a 
candidate for appointment to the Supreme Court would 
agree with him. The position in the New Deal of James 
M. Landis, another member of the board, is indicated 
by the fact that Mr. Roosevelt had previously appointed 
him to the Federal Trade Commission, and later to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, the third member of the board, had previously 
served by Mr. Roosevelt’s appointment as a member of 
the notorious National Labor Relations Board. What 
was to be expected of such a board excepting that it 
would report to the President that he was right—that 
railway wages ought not to be reduced? 
cordingly, it did. 


Which, ac- 


The Board’s Economic Philosophy 


The economic and social preconceptions upon which 
the reasoning of the board was based are clearly indi- 
cated by certain statements appearing in its report. In 
one place it said, “The employees maintain that the pro- 
posal for a wage reduction . . . is contrary to the pres- 
ent sound national policy to maintain wage rates and 
to bring low wages up to a tolerable level.” The use of 
the word “sound” was not necessary in stating the 
views of the employees, and therefore constituted an 
explicit expression of opinion by the board. How 
could a board which started with the premise that, 
regardless of economic conditions, it is “sound national 
policy” to maintain or increase wages in general, be 
expected to be convinced by any amount. of evidence 
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that it would be sound policy to reduce railway wages 
in particular? Elsewhere the board said: ‘Concern 
over the railroads is tripartite in character. To the 
interest of management and of the men must be added 
the interest of the public.” Note the omission of any 
reference whatever to the concern and interest of rail- 
way security-owners. This is the purest New Deal eco- 
nomic doctrine. The fundamental and essential dif- 
ference today between so-called “liberals” and ““conserva- 
tives” is regarding the way in which investors and their 
capital should be treated as a matter of right, and must 
be treated as a means of promoting prosperity. 

The two statements by the fact-finding board quoted 
above are quite sufficient to show the adherence of its 
members to the economic policies which for five years 
have prevented in this country the recovery that has 
occurred in almost every other industrial country in the 
world. 


Should Rely on New Deal and Labor Leaders 


“The board has had presented to it programs more 
or less specific,” the report says, “for the relief of the 
railway industry. ... The evidence before the board 
has impressed it with the necessity that now rests on 
government for a complete and thorough-going re- 
consideration of the relationship of the railroad industry 
to our national well-being. ... Both co-operation and 
imagination can be expected to be forthcoming from 
railway labor as well as from the carriers. Whatever 
may be the disposition of this present proceeding, the 
existing willingness to work together for what is fully 
realized to be a common end dare not be lost by strife 
over a question essentially small in the light of the 
ultimate benefits that are bound to accrue from some 
better answer to the general railway problem.” Thes« 
references to “programs” emanating from government 
and labor union sources raise a question as to just how 
seriously proposals from these sources should be taken. 

Governor Roosevelt made a speech at Salt Lake City 
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on September 17, 1932, in which he very intelligently 
analyzed the railroad problem and made constructive 


suggestions for its solution. There had begun just 
about three weeks before that date an increase of rail- 
way freight traffic which proved to be 17 per cent more 
than seasonal in the last one-third of 1932 and afforded 
the first evidence that the bottom of the depression had 
been passed. This increase of traffic was interrupted 
by the banking crisis in the first quarter of 1933, but 
resumed immediately afterward at an accelerated pace. 
Mr. Roosevelt and other New Dealers have represented, 
however, that the business of the country was in a 
condition of collapse when he became President on 
March 4, 1933; that the New Deal policies adopted were 
necessary to save the nation from ruin; and that under 
these policies there has been great improvement in 
economic conditions. 


New Deal Has Reduced Railway 
Net Earnings 40 Per Cent 


How much better—or worse—then, did the railroads 
do in the first nine months of 1938, after five and a half 
years of the New Deal, and under wages the fact-finding 
board found not too high, than in the first nine months 
of 1933? Their gross earnings showed an increase of 
$275,795,502, or 12 per cent; operating expenses an 
increase of $349,976,577, or 21 per cent; taxes, an in- 
crease of $55,992,385, or 28 per cent; net operating in- 
come, a decline of $136,384,138, or 40 per cent. Rail- 
way net operating income by months and quarters in 
the first nine months of 1933 and 1938 was as follows: 






Decrease 
1933 1938 Per cent 
DE -cncawekkbieawnswaws $13,585,011 $6,919,888 
DE cba watpessetuwnasas 10,133,779 Def. 2,122,095 
ME. Sea a Nea bin saur kaw baas 10,805,518 14,470,444 aan 
First Quarter .......... 34,524,308 19,268,237 44.2 
ME vewnedtntaeanakosees ve 19,351,463 9,236,817 
DD: iiucasndalbubsaeddeauees 41,042,629 16,496,701 
MNO <iikd tienen dehOhe diwaaien 59,831,292 25,000,803 sock 
Second Quarter ........ 120,225,384 50,734,321 57.8 
NS 2d ith al saree iodine Sp Boas ak vacacararo 64,752,602 38,387,209 
a 61,401,984 45,376,622 
IE oradiuladadblaecueien- aie 60,608,882 50,361,823 are 
yy a 186,763,468 134,125,654 28.2 
Total nine months ......... 341,513,160 204,128,212 39.9 


It is somewhat shocking to find that the industry’s net 
operating income in the first quarter of 1938 was 44 
per cent smaller than in the first quarter of 1933 when 
the great banking crisis developed in the last days of 
the administration of President Hoover; that in the 
second quarter of 1938 it was 57.8 per cent smaller than 
in the second quarter of 1933 when the original New 
Deal legislation which “saved the nation” was being 
drafted and passed; that in the third quarter of 1938 
it was 28 per cent smaller than in the third quarter of 
1933; and that in the entire first nine months of 1938 
it was 40 per cent smaller than in the first nine months 
of 1933. And the statistics given show plainly that 
this reduction of net operating income below its level 
when, according to New Dealers, the nation so sorely 
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needed saving, has been due entirely to increases in 
operating expenses and taxes that have been caused hy 
New Deal policies. 





On the Record, Why Trust the Government? 


In the face of this record, six years after Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech at Salt Lake City, and five and a half years 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s ascendancy to power, when the 
railways are earning 40 per cent less net operating in- 
come than in the year in which, according to his version, 
he began saving an almost ruined country, railway 
management is told by a New Deal fact-finding board 
that it should not rely upon itself and exercise its legal 
power to make a reduction of wages, but should main- 
tain wages and rely for salvation upon the Roosevelt 
administration. What industry has the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration ever actually helped? None whatever that 
we know of. Either because it is appallingly ignorant 
of economics, or because its economic policies are dic- 
tated by selfish political considerations, it has injured 
the industries it has tried to help almost as much as the 
industries it has tried to hurt. And the report of its 
fact-finding board regarding railway wages is simply 
another New Deal document which, like practically 
every other New Deal document, is inimical to recovery. 
The greatest and most important contribution the rail- 
ways could make to recovery would be by increasing 
their buying from the manufacturing industry ; and by 
reporting against a reduction of wages the fact-finding 
board has, in effect, opposed an increase of railway 


buying. 


“Cooperation” by Labor Leaders 
to Be Relied on, Too 


According to the fact-finding board, railway manage- 
ment need not rely merely upon co-operation by an 
administration under which the net operating income 
of the railroad industry has been reduced 40 per cent 
below the basement level of 1933. It should expect 
and rely also upon co-operation from “railway labor” — 
by which, no doubt, the board means the labor leaders 
who during the last five years have so ably helped the 
Roosevelt administration to reduce railway net operat- 
ing income 40 per cent. The board cites ten policies 
for railway relief to which it says “the employees”— 
meaning vertain labor leaders—pledge their support as 
a substitute for a reduction of wages. 

This program raises important questions. Is it en- 
dorsed by A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen? Brother Whitney is not 
now a member of the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation, but for that very reason he has been the 
real leader of all the railway labor unions during the 
last year. By attacking Brother George M. Harrison 
and other labor leaders for not being tough enough he 
has forced them to act as tough as he has. Conse- 
quently, any plan of co-operation by management and 
labor leaders not formally and solemnly endorsed by 


““ 
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Mr. Whitney is valueless. Another question: Why 
does this program not include a pledge by the labor 
leaders to desist, at least for some short, definite period, 
from seeking legislation to increase railway operating 
expenses? A program of co-operation that does not 
contain that pledge is valueless. Another question: 
How does anybody know that if the railways 
abandon their movement for a reduction of wages the 
united efforts of the Roosevelt administration, of labor 
leaders and of railway managements will be sufficient 
to cause adoption by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Congress of the labor leaders’ program for 
railway relief ? 


“Beware of Greeks Bearing Gifts” 


And still another question: How does anybody know 
that if the railways abandon their movement for a wage 
reduction the Roosevelt administration and the labor 
leaders actually will co-operate with railway manage- 
ments in behalf of a program for railway relief? Mr. 
Roosevelt has had five and one-half years in which to 
make good on his railroad speech at Salt Lake City, 
but instead has favored the policies which meantime 
have reduced railway net operating income 40 per cent. 
And the labor leaders have made a lot of fine promises 
of co-operation in the past, too, that they have not kept. 
They made such promises in 1937 before the wage 
advances of last year, and then promptly and strongly 
supported the train limit legislation they had indicated 
they would abandon. Because the railways started the 
movement for a reduction of wages the labor leaders 
defeated legislation in the last Congress that would 
have made it easier for the railways to maintain the 
wages. “Beware of Greeks who come bearing gifts,” 
says an old proverb, which, literally interpreted, means, 
we take it, that you’re a fool if you believe that those 
who have long done their best to ruin you have suddenly 
become obsessed with a desire to help you. 

This issue of the Railway Age will go to press before 
the result is known of a meeting of the railway presi- 
dents held in Chicago on November 4 to consider 
whether the notices of a general wage reduction shall 
be withdrawn. If a decision to withdraw the notices 
already has been made, it simply affords another illus- 
tration of the fact that the greatest weakness of rail- 
way management in this country is its ineptitude and 
timidity in dealing with labor. If a decision has been 
reached not to withdraw the notices, it is an evidence 
that railway management is beginning to show increased 
intelligence and courage in dealing with labor. Com- 
pletion of the process prescribed by the Railway Labor 
Act left railway management with a legal power of the 
utmost importance—namely, the legal power to make 
on December 1, 1938, a general reduction of 15 per 
cent in wages. If the Presidents acted wisely at their 
meeting in Chicago, they decided to retain this power 
and use it indefinitely in negotiations with the labor 
leaders, the Roosevelt administration and Congress for 
the purpose of making it certain that they will either 
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get the 15 per cent reduction of wages or the equivalent 
thereof. 


“The Existing Willingness to 
Work Together”—a Discovery 


“Whatever may be the disposition of this present 
proceeding,” said the fact-finding board, “the existing 
willingness (of management and labor leaders) to work 
together for what is fully realized to be a common end 
dare not be lost by strike over a question essentially 
small in the light of the ultimate benefits that are bound 
to accrue from some better answer to the general rail- 
way problem.” The writer of this editorial labors under 
the disadvantage of having spent more than thirty years 
in learning what little he knows about the railroad 
industry and its problems. The members of the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding board had the advantage of having 
learned all they know about these matters within thirty 
days. Having learned so little in thirty years, the 
writer had not observed this beautiful and touching 
“existing willingness to work together,” nor is he able 
to agree that the present strife is over a question 
“essentially small in the light of the ultimate benefits 
that are bound to accrue” from any answer whatever 
to the general railway problem—unless it is the answer 
of a large increase in railway traffic and gross earn- 
ings caused by a great improvement in general business. 

What, then, do the Roosevelt administration and the 
labor leaders propose to do to cause this great improve- 
ment in general business? Nota thing. Almost every 
economic policy they have favored for five and one-half 
years, and almost every policy they favor now, has 
been and is now calculated to help prevent a large im- 
provement in general business and a consequent large 
increase of railway traffic. Hence the present and 
prospective condition of business. This being the case, 
we hope the railway presidents have decided, or will 
decide, to retain their legal power to make a 15 per 
cent reduction of wages any time after November 30 
until the Roosevelt administration and the labor leaders 
shall have shown exactly what kind of help, and how 
much, they are willing and able to give. 

Railway management made the worst blunder in rail- 
way history, as every subsequent development has 
demonstrated, when it granted advances of wages in 
1937 without, as it turned out, receiving any considera- 
tion whatever therefor. It is to be hoped railway man- 
agement has not and will not make another equally 
indefensible blunder by precipitately withdrawing the 
notices of a wage reduction and leaving itself again, as 
it-did last year, with no power whatever of effectively 
negotiating .with government or labor leaders. The 
administration and the labor leaders have not shown 
such infallible reliability or such tearful confidence in 
railway management that railway management need 
fear hurting their feelings by showing it lacks com- 
plete and childlike confidence in them, and, therefore, 
prefers to retain any and every advantage that it can 
for use in trading with them. 


Welded Box and Refrigerator Cars 


Lightweight cars with all-welded undertrames, ends, doors and roofs 
designed and built by the American Car and Foundry 
Company include many innovations 


cently built and tested new designs of 50-ton steel 

box car and 40-ton steel refrigerator car. Low- 
alloy high-tensile corrosion-resisting steel has been used 
to the fullest extent practicable in both types of cars, the 
thickness of plates and shapes being reduced to a mini- 
mum consistent with safety. The principal proportions 
and weights of these cars, as well as manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts used in their construction, are included in the ac- 
companying tables. 

New developments incorporated in the all-welded box 
car include steel ends with extra-long corrugations, steel 
doors designed for increased rigidity, and a new design 
of underframe having an all-welded striker integral with 
drop-forged front draft lugs, also all-welded combined 
bolster center filler and rear draft lugs. New develop- 
ments in the refrigerator car, in addition to steel ends 
and striker as used on the box car, include the ice bunker, 
ice hatch, removable steel bulkhead, application of insula- 
tion, and a new method of using dry ice in combination 
with water ice. The bolster center filler in the refrigerator 
car is a special skeleton design of alloy cast steel. These 
two cars will be exhibited during the next three weeks 
as follows: November 15 and 16, New York at the 
Thirty-seventh street yards of the Pennsylvania ; Novem- 
ber 18, Philadelphia at the Broad street passenger sta- 
tion; November 21, Washington, D. C., at the Union 
Terminal; November 23, Pittsburgh, Pa., at the Balti- 


‘ee American Car and Foundry Company has re- 


more & Ohio passenger station ; November 25, Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the Union Terminal ; November 28 and 29, Chi- 
cago, at the LaSalle street passenger station; and De- 
cember 1 and 2, St. Louis, Mo., at the Union Terminal. 


The 50-Ton Box Car 


The design of the box car duplicates the 1937 A. A. R. 
car with respect to inside dimensions, and design 
strength. However, the new car includes many changes 
in construction and has a light weight of 37,500 Ib. 

In the design of the box car the structure is divided 
into a small number of main subassemblies, which are 
joined into a complete structure by fusion welding ; how- 
ever, the design is such that these subassemblies can be 
riveted together to form the body if desired. The main 
subassemblies are as follows: (1) Underframe; (2) sides, 
including doors; (3) ends; and (4) roof. These four 
subassemblies are assembled on jigs by both fusion and 
spot welding, so that when brought together on the as- 
sembly track only a small amount of fitting is required. 

Each subassembly in turn is made up of several smaller 
assembled units as follows: 

Units of the underframe are (a) the center sills, in- 
cluding strikers, front draft lugs, bolster center fillers, 
and rear draft lugs, (b) bolsters, (c) crossbearers, and 
(d) crossties. These units are assembled on welding 


Developments in the Refrigerator 
Car Include the Ice Bunker, Ice 
Hatch, Removable Steel Bulkhead, 
Application of Insulation and A 
New Method of Using Dry Ice 
in Combination With Water Ice 
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The American Car and Foundry Company Welded 50-Ton Box Car, Basic Features of Which Are Used 
in the Construction of the Refrigerator Car 


jigs so as to insure accurate dimensions in the main sub- 
assemblies. The center-sill assembly is made up of two 
A. A. R. Z-section openhearth steel sills (Z-26), with 
the top flanges welded together from end to end. The 
cross-sectional area of the sill is 21.3 sq. in. The striker 
and coupler carrier, including the front draft lugs, are 
made up of drop forgings and rolled sections welded 
together and to the center sills. 

The center-filler and rear-draft-lug unit is built up of 
low-alloy-steel H-beams and. plates all welded together 
and to the center sills. The completed center-sill as- 
sembly includes separators and a few brake details welded 
in place. 

The bolster is made up of two 5 ¢-in. U-section pressed 
plates of low-alloy steel. The bottom of the U-section 





Principal Proportions and Weights of the 50-Ton All-Welded Box Car 


Length inside, ft. and in. 

Length over striking castings, ft. and in. ..........eeeeeeeeeee 
Truck enters, ft. and in. 

NN SEMIN AAD BEN BRS. aiclo ar aves ciesn eas oie. aie. avon sho.usaehaisiniaio anions 
Height inside at eaves, ft. and in, ..........ce cee eee cece eeeee 
Height from rails over running board, ft. and in. ............¢ 
apacity, level full at eaves, cu. 

Light weight, Ib. 

ic ahi Nirah id wale di nk ug Wasebiat neue eens 
atio of pay load to gross load, per cent 

Truck journals, in. 


_ 





is the bottom of the bolster. The top member or top 
cover plate is a 19-in. by 4 ¢-in. plate of low-alloy steel 
welded to the top edges of the U pressings and ex- 
tending the full width of the car between the side sills. 
The conventional bottom cover plate is omitted and in- 
stead the drop-forged center plate extends outwardly, and 
is welded to the bottom of the body bolster and bottom 
flange of the center sills. 

The bolster pressings are stiffened by braces of low- 
alloy steel above the side bearing. The side bearing is 


of high-carbon heat-treated steel riveted to a supporting 


plate welded to the bottom of the bolster. Pressed-angle 
stringer supports welded to the bolster complete the 
assembly. 

The crossbearer assembly is also prepared in a jig 
and consists of *4,-in. low-alloy high-tensile steel chan 
nels forming a box section. A %g¢-in. low-alloy high- 
tensile-steel cover plate is welded to the bottom member 
of the crossbearers and the center-sill flanges when ap- 
plied to the sill assembly. Gusset plates of %,-in. low- 
alloy high-tensile steel connect the crossbearer top mem- 
ber to the center sills. 

The crossties are %-in. low-alloy high-tensile pressed 
channel sections forming a support for the floor stringers. 

All of these assemblies are provded with brake de- 
tails which can be conveniently welded in place before 
the units are applied tu the main subassemblies. 

The underframe subassembly is completed by assem- 
bling the above described units the floor stringers, which 
are 3-in. 5.1-lb. Z-bars, and end-sill angles all of low- 
alloy high-tensile steel. The air-brake details are 
applied conveniently to the underframe subassembly 


also 


Side Construction Subassembly 


The sides are made up of 16-gage low-alloy high-ten- 
sile single-pickled sheets spot welded to the framing 
members, which consist of 4%-in. pressed Z-section posts, 
5o-in. pressed Z-section corner posts, %4¢-in. pressed 
angle side sills, 3-in. by 2-in. by %¢-in. rolled angle side 
plates, all of low-alloy high-tensile steel. The posts are 
fusion and spot welded to the side sill and side plates. 
The transom posts are reinforced by gusset connections 
to the side sill. The door posts are pressed shapes in- 
cluding spark strips. All of these members are assem- 
bled and the side construction completely welded in a 
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The Refrigerator Car Interior 


jig. The doors are made up of %¢-in. openhearth-steel 
pressed stiles and bottom rail, and a 134-in. by 1/4-in. 
by %g¢-in. rolled angle top rail to which is welded a 
Y, g-in. corrugated low-alloy high-tensile-steel plate made 
in two pieces spot welded together. 

Creco door fixtures are used, including the ball-type 
support and standard locking device. 


Ends 


The car ends are made of low-alloy high-tensile-steel 
sheets provided with special extra-long corrugations, 
which extend to the end flanges, thereby stiffening them. 
These ends are built in sections and the sections joined 
together by fusion welding, the lower half being %o in. 
and the upper half 1% in. g 


Roof 


The roof is the turtle-back type assembled as a unit, 
having a side-plate angle of 5-in. by 3-in. by %4¢-in. low- 
alloy high-tensile-steel, with the 5-in. vertical leg formed 
to a large radius. The roof sheets are of 18-gage low- 
alloy high-tensile steel, extending from side to side and 
having a lap joint on every carline. The sheets are spot 
welded to the side-plate angle, carlines, purlines, and 
end plates. 

The carlines for this roof are of %49-in. low-alloy 
high-tensile steel spaced on 3 ft. 5 in. centers. A Z-shaped 
purline 2 in. deep and made of 16-gage low-alloy high- 
tensile steel is applied between the carlines, one on each 
side of the longitudinal center line of the car. 

The roof after being completely assembled is placed 
on the car body and fusion welded to the car sides and 
ends, but as stated before, the roof may be attached to 
car sides and ends by rivets if desired. 


Other Details of the Box Car 


The doors of this car are bottom hung and are effec- 
tively sealed. The spark strips are integral with the 
door stiles, the top and bottom rails of the door forming 
the seals. These strips are so designed that increased 
pressure in closing the door means tighter contact of 
the surfaces, since the strips are wedge-shaped. 

The stiles of the door approach a box section in 
design and are of %¢-in. steel. The bottom rail is a 
special pressed section of % ¢-in. steel whose vertical 
and horizontal dimensions are 8% in. and 234 in., re- 
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spectively. The top rail is a rolled section of %¢-in, 
steel. The framework of this door has the strength 
where it is required, that is, in the two stiles and the 
bottom rail. However, the door panel has special hori- 
zontal corrugations 1}g-in. in depth extending through 
the height of the door. This panei is made in two picces 
and the assembly is all welded. 

The running boards are completely assembled to low- 
alloy high-tensile-steel saddles before being placed on 
the car, after which the saddles are fusion welded to 
roof sheets over each carline and the end supports welded 
to the end plate. 

The end plate is a separate unit made of %-in. low- 
alloy high-tensile steel formed in one piece, with a large 
radius formed at the roof line. These end plates are 
butt-welded to the steel end. 

The end sill is made of an integral part of the end 
construction and consists of a 3%-in. by 3%-in. by 
% 6-in. angle of low-alloy high-tensile steel, fusion welded 
to the steel end. 

There are two 3-in. 5.1-lb. Z-bar floor stringer per 
car, extending from bolster to bolster, fusion welded to 
underframe cross members and to brackets welded to the 
bolster web. 

The floor support at the side sill is a one-piece 3-in, 
by 2-in. by %g-in. low-alloy high-tensile-steel angle, 
running the full length of the side sill. It is punched for 
¥Y4-in. floor bolts. The 2-in. leg is sheared to 1%-in. 
and then the angle is spot welded to the side sill. 

The car is lined with 2549-in. by 3%4-in. tongue-and- 
groove fir, applied horizontally at the sides and vertically 
at the ends. Side lining is nailed to 2-in. by 27%-in. 
furrings bolted to the side posts, and the end lining is 
nailed to 3-in. by 3-in. furrings applied in the corruga- 
These furrings are held in place 
by %4-in. bolts attached to clips, fusion welded to the 
steel end. 

The ceiling is of %4-in. plywood applied crosswise of 
car in one piece from side to side, spliced at each carline. 
The joint between plywood sections is covered by 18- 
gage low-alloy high-tensile-steel strips which are attached 
to the carlines by self-tapping screws. 

The floor is of 134-in. tongue-and-groove fir laid 
transversely and secured to floor stringers and floor sup- 
port on the side sill by %4-in. watertight bolts. 

The 5%-in. by 10-in. trucks for this 50-ton box car 
have a 5 ft. 6 in. wheelbase and cast-steel double-truss 
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The All-Welded Underframe Used on the Box and Refrigerator Cars 


spring-plankless side frames of the integral-box typé, 
furnished by the American Steel Foundries. This com- 
pany also furnished the cast-steel truck bolsters to which 
are riveted Stucki roller-type side bearings. The founda- 
tion brake rigging includes A. A. R. No. 15 A. S. F. 
brake beams and Schaefer forged bottom connections 
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Dry-Ice Container in the Ice Bunker 


and truck levers. 
top and bottom steel spring plates; Alco A. A. R., 1936, 
Class D-2 springs and Cardwell-Westinghouse friction- 
type spring snubbers. 


The trucks are equipped with Alco 


The 40-Ton Refrigerator Car. 


The steel shell of the refrigerator car is built on the 
principle of welding subassemblies on jigs, as was 
described for the box car; however, these subassemblies 
of the refrigerator car, that is, the underframe, sides, 
ends and the roof, are assembled by riveting. It is under- 
stood, however, that assembly of both the box car and 
the refrigerator car can be completed by welding or 
riveting the subassemblies, as desired by the customer. 

In general the underframe follows the design used in 
the box car just described, with the exception that, in 
the refrigerator car, the combined bolster center filler 
and rear draft lugs are the Buckeye skeleton type of 
alloy cast steel instead of being built-up of H-beams 
and plates as described for the box car. As in the box 
car, the bolsters, crossbearers and crossties are pressed 
and rolled low-alloy high-tensile-steel sections of all- 
welded construction. The side construction of the re- 
frigerator cars is also the same as that described for 
the box cars with the exception that 4-in. by 3-in. by 
Y-in. rolled angle side sills are used. The doors of the 
refrigerator car are made up of %-in. pressed-angle 
stiles and rails to which are welded 16-gage door sheets ; 
Miner lightweight door fixtures are used. 

The ends of the refrigerator car are of the builders’ 
corrugated type developed for the box car. The sides of 
the car ends are flanged to a 3-in. radius and are riveted 
to the ends of the steel side sheathing. 

The roof of the refrigerator car is of the same turtle- 
back design and construction described for the box car, 
with the exception that the carlines are spaced on 3 ft. 
4in., instead of 3 ft. 5 in. centers. The running boards 
are of the same design used on the box car. 

The refrigerator car is equipped with Barber Stabilized 
trucks, Type S-2, with cast-steel double-truss spring- 
plankless side frames of the integral-box type, furnished 
by the Buckeye Steel Castings Co. This company also 
turnished the cast-steel truck bolsters to which are riveted 
Stucki roller-type side bearings. The only modification 
in the side frames for these Barber Stabilized trucks is 
a recess of 3g-in. in the columns to permit the applica- 
tion of 3 in, spring-steel wear plates, after the applica- 
tion of which the side frame conforms to A. A. R. inter- 
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The ends of the bolsters are 
changed to provide pockets for the Barber friction cast- 


change requirements. 


ings. Increased spring capacity is provided by this 
stabilizer because of frictional build-up between the fric- 
tion castings and wear plate, which also prevents springs 
going solid. The trucks are also equipped with top and 
bottom steel spring plates and A. A. R., 1936, Class C-2 
outside coil springs furnished by Alco. The foundation 
brake rigging includes A. A. R. No. 15 Creco brake 
beams and Schaefer forged bottom connections and 
truck levers. 


Refrigerator-Car Insulation 


The bottom course of insulation applied on the 5¢-in. 
blind floor is a 2-in. blanket of Fiberglas faced with 
muslin, and covers the full width and length of the car 
in one piece. The top course of insulation is in panel 





Principal Proportions and Weights of the 40-Ton Alloy-Steel 
Refrigerator Car 


Length over corrugations on steel ends, ft. and in. ........ 41 
Length inside of lining, ft. and in. 39-107 
Length between bulkheads, ft. and in. 33 
ba ee ee ae: 
Height top of floor covering to ceiling, ft. and in. ........ 
Height top of floor rack to ceiling, ft. and in. ............ 
Available cubic capacity between ice bunkers: 

Above floor racks, cu. ft. 1,988 


NS areal tas bie wiaa Whiatwistemsieiaesie-e s@ mee 2,33 
Capacity of both ice bunkers, lb. a ,000 
LGR OVEE CMG SIG, TE. ANG TM. co icieiesieccencveveaces 40 
Length over striking castings, ft. and in. 
Wee OVEC SHe BOey. CC BE BMG, oe 6so ieee isco cle san weds 
Width over side sheathing, ft. and in. 
Width over eaves, ft. and in. 
Width, extreme over side ladders, ft. and in. ........... 
Distance from center to center of trucks, ft. and in. + 
Height from top of rail to center line couplers, ft. and in. 
Height of side door opening, ft and in. 
Width of side door opening, ft. and in. ...........0.006: 
Height from top of rail to eaves, ft. and in. ............ 1 
Height from top of rail to top of running boards, ft. and in. l 
Lightweight of car complete with trucks, Ib. .......... . 44,201 
Te PI Me ora esac tue sin arlene ies wily Win win ata aiens 
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form of 2-in. Fiberglas covered on both sides with 
Sisalkraft paper and fits snugly between the floor nailers. 

In this car one side and end is insulated with Johns- 
Manville Stonefelt and the other side and end with Fiber- 
glas furnished by Gustin-Bacon. The sides and ends 
are insulated with two courses of, 2-in. Stonefelt or 
Fiberglas applied in panel form. Panels are made wy 
of a Celotex backing to which the Stonefelt or Fiber- 
glas is cemented; this construction enables repairs to be 
made to the steel sides in case of necessity without 








Welded Turtle-Back Roof Inverted to Show Structural Details 
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removing the side lining. By applying the lining ver- 
tically, the boards at the damaged panel need only be 
removed. 

The roof insulation consists of an upper course of 
2-in. Stonefelt in blanket form and a lower course of 
2% in. in panel form. This is made up of Johns- 
Manville Stonefelt and Celotex. 

The insulation for the side door consists of two 
courses of 2-in. Fiberglas muslin covered in panel form. 

The hatch plug is insulated with two courses of 2-in. 
Stonefelt. 

The inside lining consists of 2549-in. by 3%4-in. tongue- 
and-groove fir applied vertically on sides and ends. The 
side lining is nailed to 154-in. by 2%-in. yellow-pine 
horizontal furrings bolted to side posts; the end lining 
is nailed to 15¢-in. by 2%-in. yellow-pine horizontal fur- 
rings bolted to clips, fusion welded to steel end. 

The ceiling is formed of 2549-in. by 3%4-in. tongue- 
and-grooved fir applied transversely of the car and nailed 
to 23-in. by 2%-in. yellow-pine roof purlines bolted to 
clips, fusion welded to the roof carlines. 

The floor consists of 1%-in. by 5%4¢-in. tongue-and- 
groove fir laid transversely and spiked to the floor nail- 
ers. Over this floor is applied Johns-Manville mem- 
brane flooring. 


The Ice Bunkers 


The ice bunkers, of builder’s design, have floor pans 
which are continuations of the Johns-Manville membrane 
floor. Perfection drains of galvanized steel, and a. c. f. 
well traps of galvanized pressed steel are used. The 
ice-grate support is built-up of pressed low-alloy high- 
tensile-steel sections fusion welded together to form a 
single unit. The ice-grate support is carried on shelves 
at the side of the car, which are a part of the car fram- 
ing. There are three ice-grate sections in each bunker, 
which sections are built-up of %-in. inverted-V pressed 
grate bars fusion welded to %4¢-in. grate-bar ties. These 
sections are bolted to the supports and are readily re- 
movable. 

The bulkhead unit is made up in three sections—two 
side and one center section—each completely finished be- 
fore placing in the car. The bulkhead header brace is 
composed of pressed alloy-steel sections fusion welded 
together—all metal parts are galvanized, while the sides, 
end walls, and the back of the wood bulkhead are coated 
with car cement and treated with asphalt-treated felt. 
The removable wood bulkhead is built-up on a single 
unit of 14%-in. by 5%-in. tongue-and-groove fir, framed 
together with galvanized pressed channels at the sides. 
The end and sides of the icebox are faced with Steelcrete 
1%4-in. Cop-R-Loy bunker mesh. A 4-in. by 4-in. mesh 
of 0.035-in. diameter galvanized wire screen is provided 
at the top opening of the bulkhead. 


Other Features of the Refrigerator Car 


There is one dry-ice container in each bunker at diag- 
onally opposite corners of the car. Each container, of the 
builder’s design, has a capacity of 300 lb., and is so 
designed that COs gas can be exhausted either into the 
car or the atmosphere. 

The container can be applied to old as well as to new 
cars as it is inserted through the hatch and rests on 
the ice grate. In the combination of dry ice and water 
ice in ice bunkers as developed by the American Car and 
Foundry Company, tests show a lower uniform tempera- 
ture to be obtained with less consumption of water ice 
so that the cost of both dry ice and water ice is lower 
than the cost of water ice alone as used in a conventional 
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ice bunker. The tests, of course, were conducted under 
the same condition. The use of this device is optional 
with the purchaser of the car. 

The floor rack, of 134-in. by 4%-in. fir rails ahd 1%- 
in. by 4-in. yellow-pine slats, is held in place by hinges 
which permit raising the rack when cleaning the car. 
Exposed metal parts are galvanized. . 

The car is equipped with double-swinging doors which 
provide a 4-ft. opening. Miner door fixtures and La- 
Flare packing are used. The doors are also fitted with 
striking plates and hooks for holding the door open, 
and with Johns-Manville threshold plates. 

The hatch plate and cover, which is of builder’s de- 
sign, has a flexible connection between the cover and the 
plug, providing sufficient leverage to break the ice seal 
around the plug. One ice hatch is located at each corner 
of the car. The hatch cover is of Super Diamond plate, 
flanged on all sides. The cover and plug can be set 
in the ventilating position by means of a ventilating bar. 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the a. c. f. 50-Ton Box 
and 40-Ton Refrigerator Cars 
Box Cars 


Side frames; truck bolsters ..... American Steel Foundries, Chicago 


Bottom connections; truck levers.. Schaefer Eauipment Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

a ree A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hand brakes; wheels ........... American Car and Foundry Company, 
New York 


Springs; spring plates; journal-box 


MN wigkwerseunrcnccetaserne American Locomotive Co., Railway 
Steel Spring Div., New York 
BE: 6 tah ce seis ions youeeneeee oe Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. oe 
ee er National Bearing Metal Corp., St. 
; Louis, Mo. 


Buckeye Steel Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Union Metal Products Company, Chi- 


Couplers; coupler yokes .......-. Castings 


Uncoupling device 


cago 
Cardwell Westinghouse Company, Chi- 
cago 
Westinghouse Air 
merding, Pa. : 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York 7 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago _ 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 


Draft gear; spring snubbers ..... 


Air brakes Brake Co., Wil- 


Brake shoes 


Brake beams 
ee 


cago i 
Defect card holder .....scccseces MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., Chicago 


REFRIGERATOR CAR 


Bucke’e Steel Castings Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 

American Car and Foundry Company, 
New York d 

DE  citdankicadesoeean eb envners Carnegie-Illinois Corp., Pitts- 

urgh, Pa. 


Side frames; truck bolsters ..... 
Hand brakes; wheels ......c.cee 


Steel 


American Locomotive Co., Railway 

Steel Spring Div., New York 
National Bearing Metal Corp., St. 

Louis, Mo. oe 
OP eee eT ae Gould Coupler Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Company, 

Columbus, Ohio : 
Union Metal Products Co., Chicago 
W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


are 


Couplers 
RM SE a iveckcesacccsncees 
Uncoupling device ....c.cccccecs 
ee er ee re 
Bottom connections; truck levers; 


WORE GIRTEE oc isccccccscenes Schaefer Equipment Company, Pitts 


burgh, Pa. ; 
IO oa cetera aca nrg a aiigua aaa Standard Car Truck Co., ( hicago 
Center filler and rear draft lug.. Buckeye Steel Castings Company, 


Columbus, Ohio : 
New York Air Brake Co., New York 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 

cago a 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (0, 

New York 
A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 


SY ES forces detec euncawarn ee ache 
Se EE hv co wcdeecevecsveoes 


I SE so cdieeieasecnweuves 
ee TD he cece cus ccdwceeee 
Door fixtures 


Side-door threshold; waterproof ; _ 
OM geterecnewseuces toes Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 
SO MEE. adessiweswseonteus American Car and Foundry Company, 
New York 
Insulation: ; Ea 
Se Te ee Ee Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 
EL, .n.dancassccweee cucuets Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
NN BOE 6. ko ects viv cdicnes Celotex Corporation, Chicago 
ee PC er re Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa. 


Bunker wire (Consolidated Expand- 


ed Metal Co.) ..........+0:- Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W: 


Va. ; 
MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co., Chicas? 


Defect card holders ......cccs0. 
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The Attractive, Colonial- 
Type Passenger Station 
Built by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio at Williamsburg, 
Va., in Connection With 
the Restoration of That 
Colonial City 


I, a running report of the activities of the forty- 

fifth annual converition of the American Railway 
sridge and Building Association, held in Chicago on 
October 18-20, together with abstracts of three addresses 
and three committee reports presented before the con- 
vention. The addresses were by R. A. Van Ness, bridge 
engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system, on 
Lessons to Be Learned from Recent Bridge Failures; 
by L. P. Kimball, engineer of buildings, Baltimore & 
Ohio, on Current Trends in the Design of Railway 
Buildings ; and by A. N. Williams, president, Chicago & 
Western Indiana, and Belt railways of Chicago, who 
urged the co-operation of employees in solving the rail- 
ways’ problems. The committee reports covered Recent 
Developments in Field Methods in the Construction of 
Timber Trestles; The Inspection and Preparation of 
Wood Surfaces for Painting; and The Maintenance of 
Cinder Pits. 

Other features of the meeting, abstracts of which are 
presented on this and following pages, included an 
address by Samuel H. Cady, vice-president and general 
counsel, C. & N. W., on What’s Ahead for Our Rail- 
toads?; an address by J. E. Long, superintendent of 
satety, D. & H., on Safety in These Days of Reduced 
Forces; and reports on The Maintenance of Movable 
Bridges ; The Possibilities and Limitations of the Acety- 
lene Cutting Torch ; The Insulation of Railway Buildings ; 
Pipe Lines for Railway Water Service; and Meeting 
Today's Demands with Cranes and Pile Drivers. 


T Railway Age of October 29 contained, as Part 


What's Ahead for 
Our Railroads? 


By Samuel H. Cady* 
_ The earnings record of the railroads of this country 
lor the first six months of 1938 indicate that it is a 
dying industry. The railroads earned only about one- 


* vy: - 
Vice-;.resident and general counsel, Chicago & North Western. 
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Abstracts of two addresses 
and five additional com- 
mittee reports presented 
before the forty-fifth annu- 
al convention in Chicago 


Part II 


third of the interest charges accruing during that period. 
This statement is the more arresting when we realize 
that the bonded indebtedness of our Class I railroads is 
only about 40 per cent of the investment. 

What has happened to the railroads? Railroads which 
were prosperous for 60 or 70 years have suddenly be- 
come impoverished. Many things have happened to them 
and I will review a few of them. 

The railroads have been a political football for many 
years; politicians have vied with each other in damning 
them ; laws were passed by the federal government and 
by the states regulating them; railroad management now 
has little control over many subjects which are purely 
managerial, 

The railroads made contracts with organized railroad 
labor under conditions entirely different from those of 
today. They have been unable to change these contracts. 
At the time these contracts were made, no one could 
have imagined that an engineer would receive one and 
a third days’ pay for operating a train for 2 hours and 
5 minutes, or that under any circumstances would an 
engineer receive a full day’s pay for 1 hr. and 16 min. 
of work. Besides, many of the decisions of the National 
Adjustment Board, interpreting contracts between the 
railroads and their employees, have greatly increased 
operating costs. 

Taxing bodies have usually been liberal with railroad 
money. In many states, railroads have ‘at times been 
assessed twice the value of their properties when 
measured by any reasonable standard in values. The 
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recent Railroad Retirement aet and the Social «Security 
act added substantially to the tax items of railroad opera- 
ting expenses. 

The most important factor in producing the present 
plight of the railroads has been competition, much of 
which has been subsidized. In addition to these con- 
ditions, the railroads have been kept from doing many 
things that would have helped them meet the competitive 
situation. The Transportation act of 1920, as inter- 
preted, practically blocks consolidations where they 
would be most advantageous, by providing that com- 
petition shall be maintained as fully as possible. The 
railroads are not permitted to engage in the trucking 
business where it would help them most. 

In this connection, a word should be said about the 
attitude of organized railroad labor. It has become very 
vocal and its noise has frightened many members of 
Congress. The policy of organized railroad labor has 
been all too often to prevent the railroads from doing 
those things which would help them, and, generally 
speaking, supporting measures which would cripple them. 

I now come to the question propounded in my sub- 
ject, “What’s Ahead for the Railroads?” 

One thing is certain. The conditions under which 
they now operate cannot continue. Have the railroads 
outlived their usefulness and will they go the way of 
the stage coach? Absolutely and emphatically, no! 
Transportation by railroad is the most economical for 
large-scale movements which has yet been devised. 
Comparative studies made recently by the National 
Resources Board develops the fact that it takes 50 man- 
hours to move 1,000 tons of freight one mile over a 
concrete road with a 5-ton truck, as against 6 man- 
hours to move 1,000 tons of freight the same distance 
on Class I railroads. 

The railroads have a permanent place in the trans- 
portation of this country unless transportation methods 
change substantially from what they are at present. 
Their place is assured as a means of national defense. 
This is a country of distances; speed in transportation 
is of great importance in time of war. What a sorry 
sight would be created if we found it necessary to move 
hurriedly a couple of million troops and their armaments 
and supplies from New York to Los Angeles by trucks 
over politically-built highways. 

Unless something is done to remove the handicaps 
under which the railroads operate, it will be necessary 
for the government to take them over. That would be 
a national calamity. Government ownership would con- 
stitute a debasing influence in the political life of our 
country; it would offer a constant temptation to an 
administration to make concessions to employees, states, 
cities and communities as bait for political preferment. 
Thus a party in power could increase the likelihood of 
self-perpetuation. 

Government ownership of railroads would be followed 
progressively and quickly by government ownership of 
the coal mines, steel mills and lumber mills, required for 
supplying the railroads. This would be a long step 
toward the socialization of all industry. Government 
ownership would bog down the efficiency of the rail- 
roads ; the political strength of railroad employees would 
mean concessions, resulting in increased operating ex- 
penses ; the demands for unjustified extensions of lines, 
new station buildings and non-self-supporting services 
made by politically powerful interests and granted as 
a matter of political expediency, would still further in- 
crease investment and operating expenses; demands 
made by the farmers for reduced rates on agricultural 
products, and similar demands by other vote-controlling 
blocs, would inevitably reduce income and a deficit would 
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result. Thus an additional burden would be put on the 
taxpayers to make up the deficit. 

What, then, should be done? There are two principal 
things. 

First: The restraint against the consolidation of rail- 
roads should be removed. Consolidations should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged. Where railroads are 
strongly competitive they should be required to con- 
solidate in order that wasteful duplication of facilities 
and service should be eliminated. Incidentally, the pub- 
lic should insist on a discontinuance of all make-work 
legislation, and on revision of the working rules so that 
a reasonable amount of work should be done by every 
employee in consideration for reasonable wages paid. 

Second: The whole policy of the government in fos- 
tering water and truck transportation at the expense 
of the railroads should be changed, or else the govern- 
ment should do the same for railroad transportation as 
it does for inland waterway transportation, namely, foot 
the bills for maintaining the rights of way. What would 
this cost? Probably about $750,000,000 per year. This 
might seem a tremendous sum to pay annually as a sub- 
sidy to the railroads, but it is only about half as much 
as the governments (exclusive of cities) are expending 
annually for highways. 

It will be said that this suggestion is preposterous. 
What is preposterous about a suggestion that the goy- 
ernment give equal treatment to all competing forms of 
transportation, especially when the suggestion applies to 
a national defense necessity? Besides, the suggestion 
does not entail nearly the expense which would follow 
government ownership. 


Safety in These 
Days of Reduced Forces 
By John E. Long’ 


Supervisors are the key men in procuring the co-opera- 
tion among employees, which is necessary, not only for 
the prevention of accidents, but for general efficiency in 
operation as well. The supervisor is responsible for the 
co-ordination of the work of those under him with the 
work of those in other departments. He should possess 
qualities of leadership and executive ability. He should 
be able to give instructions in a way that commands not 
only respect, but confidence, good will and a willingness 
to comply. 

When a severe injury or a fatality occurs in any de- 
partment, the heads of that department are always keen 
to do something drastic about accident prevention to 
avoid a recurrence. However, when a comparatively 
minor injury occurs, the fact is often overlooked that the 
seriousness of the results of any accident has nothing 
whatever to do with its cause, and therefore, with tts 
prevention. In other words, the serious injury and the 
minor injury are usually the result of exactly the same 
cause, and both are important as an indication of the 
effectiveness of your accident prevention program. — 

A supervisor must show by his attitude and actions 
that he is 100 per cent for safety. This is very import- 
ant. Can you reasonably expect a man working 10f 
you to carry out safety instructions, if you do not your 
self demonstrate by your own actions that these instruc- 
tions are not only practical but important? The men 
working for you are more apt to do what you do than 
what you tell them to do. 

Safety committeemen, properly guided by a supét 
visor, can be of considerable help to him in setting up @ 


* Superintendent of Safety, Delaware & Hudson. 
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proper organization to prevent accidents to the men 
under their supervision, and, after all, successful acci- 
dent prevention is largely a question of proper organiza- 
tion. Supervisors know that if accidents happen to men 
under their supervision, they are held responsible. On 
the other hand, if men under their supervision work with- 
out accidents, they receive credit for the performance. 

With the average workman, it is not difficult for the 
supervisor, by the use of tact and a friendly attitude, to 
impress upon him the importance of everybody pulling 
together to keep men from being injured. The question 
is what to do about the fellow who is difficult to reach 
by ordinary methods—this one man in a hundred who 
has to be talked to in a different language. This is a 
dificult question to answer, because it is impossible to 
lay down a hard and fast rule as to the reaction of each 
individual under given circumstances. Each case of 
this kind presents a problem in itself, which requires 
study on the part of the supervisor who is personally 
familiar with the men. 

A supervisor’s duty to promote accident prevention, 
even to the extent of protecting the worker from his own 
careless acts, may be open to controversy, but a super- 
visor’s duty to his company, as regards the economies of 
accident prevention, cannot be questioned. Be as sym- 
pathetic for the individual as you can. That is natural, 
but only by viewing safety in all its phases, as a part 
of one’s duties will best results and those of a really last- 
ing quality be obtained. 

Whenever I am called upon to defend the existence 
of the safety movement, I point with pride to the de- 
creasing number of accidents on railroads and in in- 
dustries where safety is both preached and practiced. 
This, of course, is the primary objective of safety—to 
preserve lives and bodies. 

I do not recall who first said “safety promotion work 
is like riding a bicycle—stop pedaling and you fall off”— 
but it seems to me that it is a thought which might well 
be kept in mind. It is not what you did yesterday, or 
before, but what you do today, tomorrow, next week and 
next year, that will decide the success of your accident 
prevention program. Remember—when you stop pedal- 
ing—you fall off. 


The Maintenance 


of Movable Bridges 


The report on The Maintenance of Movable Bridges, 
prepared by a committee of which A. E. Bechtelheimer, 
assistant bridge engineer, Chicago & North Western, was 
chairman, was a veritable manual on the problems in- 
volved in movable bridge operation and maintenance, and 
of the many factors which should be given consideration 
to insure the most reliable operation with minimum main- 
tenance costs. 

Discussing separately swing spans, vertical-lift spans 
and bascule-type bridges, together with their operating 
machinery, the committee gave particular attention to 
those factors involved which might interfere with opera- 
tion, or increase the problems of proper maintenance. 
Along with this, it stressed the importance of frequent 
ispection and care of all operating machinery, includ- 
ing auxiliary power units, and laid particular emphasis 
on the matter of adequate and proper lubrication. Con- 
cerning the latter, it said, in part, as follows: 

“The operating machinery, bearings and all moving 
parts of movable bridges require careful lubrication to 
Msure ease of operation and minimum wear of surfaces 
contact. Fast moving parts and bearings under heavy 
loads should be given special attention. The importance 
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of lubrication demands that the responsibility for this 
work be definitely fixed. It is necessary that supervis- 
ing forces see that the work is done thoroughly. Costly 
repair work can often be avoided by close attention to 
the lubrication of the operating machinery. 

“Tt is essential that good grades of lubricants be used. 
Proper care in the selection of lubricants will make it 
unnecessary in many cases to change the grades of the 
lubricants for summer and winter lubrication. A careful 
check of each lubricating problem should be made to de- 
termine. the kind of lubricant to be used.” 

In another section of its report, the committee stressed 
the importance of making sure that all operators of 
movable bridges are alert to their responsibilities and 
are fully informed concerning the various devices and 
mechanisms in their charge. The report said, in part: 

“It is imperative that the operating personnel be fully 
informed and thoroughly familiar with the functioning of 
the various devices and mechanisms provided to insure 
safe and efficient operation of the bridge. Their correct 
understanding of and familiarity with the uses of these 
various devices and mechanisms should be checked fre- 
quently under actual operating conditions. The operat- 
ing personnel should be made to realize that the elec- 
trical equipment, for example, of the average movable 
bridge includes much delicate and relatively complicated 
apparatus that should be tested freqently. This equip- 
ment requires exact adjustment, and they should know 
from their experience in the handling of the bridge when 
adjustments are necessary.” 


Possibilities and Limitations 
of the Acetylene Cutting Torch 


In its investigation of this subject, extended to include 
the practices of a large number of roads, the committee, 
of which J. L. Varker, bridge and building supervisor on 
the Delaware & Hudson, was chairman, found that in the 
hands of skilled workmen, the oxy-acetylene cutting torch 
has widespread application in railway construction and 
maintenance work, and is today found in carpenter, 
steel, water service, plumbing, dock-building, machinist, 
sheet metal and bridge gangs. In its report, which was 
confined primarily to a discussion of the uses of the 
cutting torch, the committee listed the following uses as 
among those most common: Reframing steel for repairs 
and alterations ; fabricating and erecting structural steel ; 
cutting wreckage and damaged parts; demolishing struc- 
tures; cutting reinforcing rods in new and old work; 
cutting and shaping parts to be welded ; cutting plates to 
intricate shapes and patterns; cutting bolts, rods, etc. ; 
beveling the edges of plates and shapes prior to welding; 
cutting cast iron and other pipes; melting out lead from 
joints in cast iron pipe lines ; fabricating pipe line fittings ; 
cutting rails in side tracks; and cutting rail joint bolts 
when relaying rail. 

Among the more uncommon uses of the torch reported 
to the committee were the cutting through of several 
thicknesses of plates simultaneously (stack flame cut- 
ting ) ; under-water cutting ; illumination in cases of emer- 
gency ; removing heavy rust scale from bridge members; 
and the chipping off of masonry construction by first 
heating it and then cooling it rapidly with water. 

In special sections of its report, the committee dis- 
cussed the equipment and supplies involved in oxy- 
acetylene cutting and the various methods employed in 
cutting special metals and alloys, and then presented 
several examples of specific instances where bridge forces 
had used the cutting torch to large advantage. 

Concerning the limitations placed upon the cutting 
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torch by some roads, the committee mentioned the cut- 
ting out of rivets from structural members; the cutting 
of main track rails; the cutting of bolt holes in rails; 
the cutting of rivet holes in structural members; opera- 
tions around coal chutes or docks of timber construction 
where the hazard of fire is present ; and operations within 
grain elevators where dust explosions might occur. 

In another part of its report, the committee stressed 
the importance of confining the operation of the cutting 
torch to trained operators. “To permit inexperienced 
persons to use the cutting torch,” it said, “is dangerous, 
results in poor workmanship which is harmful to steel, 
and is uneconomical in the use of both labor and ma- 
terial.” 

Speaking of the effectiveness and economy of the 
cutting torch, the committee pointed out that the initial 
cost of the oxy-acetylene equipment is low in comparison 
with the outlay required for mechanical cutting devices 
capable of performing the same work. “Quite often,” 
it said, continuing, “one can accomplish with the cutting 
torch what otherwise would require the use of several 
mechanical machines and tools.” Summing up its find- 
ings, the committee expressed the opinion that the field 
or possibilities for the use of oxy-acetylene equipment 
is constantly enlarging, and that the limitations of the 
cutting torch have not yet been reached. 


The Insulation 
Of Railway Buildings 


According to the report of the committee handling 
this subject, of which Neal D. Howard, engineering 
editor, Railway Age, was chairman, the railways, in 
spite of the considerable use of building insulation by 
a number of roads, are not, as a whole, insulation con- 
scious, and lag considerably behind industry in general, 
and the home building industry in particular, in the 
general acceptance and use of this class of building ma- 
terial. This conclusion, the committee said, must be 
drawn from the information which it collected from 59 
representative roads of the United States and Canada, 
concerning the extent to which these roads have already 
used or are now contemplating using the various forms 
of thermal insulation in building construction, other than 
for cold storage or other refrigerated buildings. 

It is evident, however, the committee added, that this 
situation has been accentuated during the last seven or 
more years by the lack of funds for building construc- 
tion and maintenance; that there is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the economies and other benefits to be derived 
through the proper use of insulation; and that with a 
revival of railway building construction and maintenance 
programs, a much wider use of insulation can be 
expected. 

Concerning the extent to which building insulation has 
already been used by the railways, the committee said, 
in part, as follows: 

“The extent to which insulation has been used in rail- 
way buildings, according to our investigation, varies 
widely, both as between roads and between different 
sections of the country. The more northerly roads, as 
might be expected, with the incentives of larger fuel 
savings, more economical heating installations, and in- 
creased comfort in winter, have showed much greater 
interest in building insulation than southern roads.” 

“Two significant features of the data collected are 
the extent to which some roads have employed insula- 
tion, while others in equally as cold or colder territories 
have taken little or no advantage of it, and the wide 
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range in the types of buildings insulated on the various 
roads. It is also interesting to note the extensive use 
of insulation in its various forms by several roads, both 
in new construction and in building repair and modern- 
izing work.” 

Following this part in its report, the committee, on the 
basis of information made available to it, discussed the 
extent and variety of uses for which thermal insulation 
has been used by a considerable number of roads, giving 
particular attention to the extensive use of this material 
on the Western region of the Canadian National, and 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. On the Western region of 
the Canadian National, it was reported that a total of 
865 buildings have been insulated, these including 448 
passenger stations, 337 section dwellings and 80 miscel- 
laneous structures. According to the report, those in 
charge of carrying out this extensive program of insula- 
tion estimate that the saving in fuel resulting is from 
25 to 35 per cent, sufficient to pay for the added cost 
involved in from 3 to 4 years. In addition, it said that 
in connection with new construction, it had been found 
possible to reduce the amount of radiation and boiler 
capacity required 30 to 40 per cent, effecting substantial 
economies in this regard. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, according to the report, started 
using insulation for various purposes about 12 years 
ago, and to date has applied it to varying extent and for 
various purposes in more than 150 structures, including 
numerous enclosed exterior stairways and passenger 
platform shelters; freight houses; piers; warehouses; 
produce buildings; office and yard buildings; passenger 
stations ; pump houses ; and water-treating plants. 

The committee recognized that considerable thermal 
insulation, in a wide variety of types, has been used by 
the railways, and that, in the aggregate, a large number 
of railway buildings had been treated with insulation to 
some extent for various purposes. However, it said that 
it could not overlook or alter the fact that large as this 
total number of buildings may be, it represents only a 
small proportion of the buildings on the railways, heated 
or unheated, to which insulation might be applied to 
advantage in one form or another to the degree that 
climatic or other conditions may warrant. 

As a result of its investigation, the committee said that, 
with few exceptions, the railways appear to have made 
relatively little scientific study or analysis of the possi- 
bilities for savings through the use of insulation in their 
buildings generally, or individually. Taking cognizance 
of this fact, it discussed the fundamental factors in- 
volved in determining the relative effectiveness and 
economy of insulating any particular structure. It then 
presented a detailed example to demonstrate how rela- 
tively simple it is to calculate the reduction in heat 
losses in any building as the result of applying thermal 
insulation, and, directly therefrom, any economic saving 
involved. 

In a series of recommendations, the committee recom- 
mended further study by the railways of the possibilities 
of economies and of increased employee and patron com- 
fort through the use of insulation. In this latter regard, 
it said, as follows: 

“The committee, along with the majority of those col- 
laborating in its report, believes that there is a wide 
field for the effective use of insulation in railway build- 
ings, in both new construction and in existing structures. 
It fully recognizes the limitations of its use, however, 
certain types of railway structures under favorable 
climatic conditions, and recommends, therefore, that the 
question of the use of insulation in any particular build- 
ing be based on a careful study of all of the advantages 
to be derived, both tangible and intangible. 
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Report on Pipe Lines 
For Railway Water Service 


In a detailed report on this subject, a committee, of 
which R. E. Dove, assistant engineer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was chairman, reviewed the 
various types of pipe and pipe fittings which are available 
for various classes of water service lines, and then dis- 
cussed the various factors which must be given considera- 
tion in the selection of pipe and fittings to insure the 
proper functioning of the lines and their most economical 
maintenance. The outstanding note of the report was 
the emphasis placed upon the importance of analyzing 
all of the factors involved before deciding what par- 
ticular kind of pipe to use for any specific installation. 
In this connection, it said that when considering the 
laying of a pipe line, it must be recognized that every 
project is different, and that due allowance must be made 
for the many factors entering into the particular problem. 

For the benefit of those directly concerned with this 
subject, it listed four considerations relative to the class 
of service involved; six considerations relative to the 
location of pipe lines; and six considerations which have 
a bearing on both the initial cost and the maintenance 
of pipe lines. Only by giving careful consideration to 
all of these factors, it said, can one be assured that he 
will select the best adapted and most economical pipe 
to meet the specific conditions involved. 

Among the various kinds of pipe discussed were wood, 
cast iron, wrought iron, steel, asbestos-cement, copper, 
brass and lead. Concerning cast iron pipe, the committee 
referred briefly to its corrosion-resisting properties and 
then commented favorably on centrifugally-cast pipe, 
which it said is becoming quite popular. Genuine wrought 
iron pipe, it pointed out, is generally esteemed for its 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion and to fatigue under 
shock and vibration. 

Orie of the advantages of spirally welded pipe, made 
from either iron or steel, is, according to the report, 
that this pipe can be obtained with one or more fittings 
welded on to a length, thus eliminating weight and pos- 
sible points of leakage. Properly coated and installed, 
it said, steel pipe will give many years of useful service 
underground. 

For lines subject to tuberculation or electrolysis, the 
committee recommended that consideration be given to 
asbestos-cement pipe, and, referring to copper pipe, said 
that this pipe, with its high ductility and resistance to 
corrosion and electrolysis, is adapted to many types of 
pipe line installation. 

The committee stressed the importance of investigating 
in each instance the possibilities for the exterior and 
interior corrosion of pipe lines, and the possibility of 
their failure due to electrolytic action, and discussed the 
various methods that are being employed to overcome 
these destructive agencies, including paints, metallic 
coatings, bituminous and cement coatings and linings. In 
conclusion, it emphasized again the fact that each pipe 
line project must be studied from the many angles in- 


volved to ascertain the pipe material and joints best 
Suited. 


Meeting Today’s Demands 
With Cranes and Pile Drivers 


The increased weight of locomotives, and the higher 
speeds of both passenger and freight trains in recent 
years have had a most important bearing upon railway 
bridge structures and the equipment necessary to con- 
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struct and maintain them, according to a committee, of 
which O. W. Stephens, supervisor of track on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, was chairman. Generally, it said, 
stronger and heavier structures have become necessary, 
which require heavier cranes and pile drivers of modern 
types to handle the work in connection with them. 

Based upon information collected from 45 roads in 
different sections of the country, the report dealt pri- 
marily with the developments which have been made in 
pile drivers and cranes, and the special features necessary 
in such equipment to meet today’s demands in the most 
effective and economical manner. The standard pile 
driver, according to the committee, is of first importance 
tn bridge work, but it pointed out that the majority of 
these units are fitted only for driving piles, which is a 
serious handicap where other classes of work must be 
done. Many of these “regular” pile drivers in service 
have been made much more effective through the use of 
single- and double-acting steam hammers, instead of the 
old drop hammer, according to the committee. “It is a 
known fact,” it said, “that the modern steam hammer 
will drive 50 per cent more piling in a given period of 
time than a drop hammer.” In spite of this improve- 
ment, the committee pointed out that these older type 
machines cannot compare with machines of more modern 
design in efficiency and speed of operation. 

Modern track drivers, the report stated, should be full- 
revoiving, self-propelling at speeds of 15 to 20 m.p.h., 
and operated by either steam or Diesel engines. Pen- 
dulum-type pile leaders should be used in all cases so 
that piles can be driven to proper batter as shown on the 
standard plans. Such drivers,.it said, can be used to 
handle all material in pile trestle construction, as well as 
for many other classes of work, and are preferred by 
many roads that have a sufficiently large amount of pile 
driving work to keep the machines busy during most of 
the year. 

Continuing, the committee described locomotive cranes 
equipped with swinging leaders and steam hammers, and 
the convertible pile driver and crane, equipped with fold- 
ing pile-driving leaders and platform, which can be con- 
verted readily for either pile-driving or crane work. It 
saw many advantages in these types of machines, espe- 
cially the latter type, for those roads with a limited 
amount of pile driving work, and emphasized their ver- 
satility, which enables most roads to keep them in effec- 
tive use most of the year. 

The report then described a specially-constructed con- 
vertible crane and pile driver that is being used to ad- 
vantage on the Delaware & Hudson, and, continuing, 
discussed the various types of cranes being employed 
by the railways, including the steam- or oil-operated self- 
propelled crane of 25 to 60 tons capacity; wrecking 
cranes, with capacities from 60 to 200 tons; and light, 
full-revolving, self-propelled cranes, adapted and used for 
laying rail and many lighter hoisting operations in con- 
nection with bridge and trestle work. 

Other types of cranes referred to were the auto and 
crawler-mounted types. For these, the committee saw 
a wide field of application, pointing out that the gasoline 
or Diesel crawler-type crane can be used extensively in 
overhead highway bridge construction, driving piles, 
ditching, cleaning out under bridges, trenching for and 
laying pipe, back filling and handling material for all 
departments. : 

In conclusion, the committee called attention to the 
large investment which the railways have in power equip- 
ment and stressed the importance of its proper use and 
care in order to secure the maximum return on this 
investment. 








File C. M. St. P. & P.—C. & N. W. 
Merger Plan 


Operating economies of ten million a year claimed—no drastic 
curtailment of employment anticipated 


PROPOSAL to merge the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
A St. Paul & Pacific and the Chicago & North 

Western, both of which are in receivership, on a 
basis whereby both bond and stockholders would par- 
ticipate, operating economies of more than $10,000,000 
a year would be effected and labor would be represented 
on the board of directors, was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 26. The plan was 
originated by the protective committees for the preferred 
stockholders of the Milwaukee and the common stock- 
holders of the North Western, because they felt that no 
plan for immediate reorganization of either road as a 
separate entity is feasible in view of current business 
conditions. and the revenues of the restricted railroads, 
and because operating economies could be effected which 
would increase the average annual normal earnings of 
the combined companies $10,000,000 or sufficient to pay 
interest and dividends on a new capitalization. 

Under the plan a new company would be formed to 
take over the present companies, including the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and 
the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & Western, through the 
exchange of new securities for old. The capitalization 
of the new company would comprise $770,987,000 of 
equipment obligations, bonds and preferred stock and 
5,000,000 shares of common stock, as compared with 
$1,456,156,252 of equipment obligations, loans, bonds, 
preferred and common stock and interest, accrued and 
unpaid, of the present companies. The value of the 
physical properties of the present companies, according 
to the committees, is $728,446,507 for the Milwaukee, 
$503,550,385 for the North Western, $96,330,958 for the 
Omaha, $121,916,462 for equipment, and $1,073,344 for 
the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & Western, or a total of 
$1,451,317,656. 


Savings Larger Than $10,000,000 


The preliminary studies made by the committees show 
a saving of $10,000,000 per year. However, the report 
states that “they by no means include all the important 
economies which can be effected through consolidation. 
For example, no study has been made of the savings 
from the co-ordination of freight service, which in the 
opinion of the stockholders committees, would probably 
produce the largest single item of savings. The study 
of the co-ordination of passenger service has been lim- 
ited to the service between Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
one train between Chicago and Madison. The savings 
from passenger traffic co-ordination between Chicago 
and Omaha, Chicago and the Twin’ Cities and Chicago 
and Green Bay should dwarf the savings produced from 
the Chicago and Milwaukee co-ordination, to say noth- 
ing of the savings from passenger co-ordination on 
numerous branch lines. No estimate has been made of 
the savings in the general offices, of savings from taxes, 


or of savings of interest on the cost of equipment which 
could be abandoned through consolidation. It is the well- 
considered opinion of the stockholders’ committees that 
the savings upon complete consolidation of these two 
railroads would amount to many millions of dollars more 
than the $10,000,000.” 

The economies set forth by the committee and aggre- 
gating $10,000,000 are as follows: 

1. Co-ordination abandonments which involve the 
abandonment of unimportant parallel lines, with contem- 
plated joint use of the remaining line, should produce 
annual savings for both roads of $1,769,750. 

2. Station and terminal co-ordinations, which con- 
stitute the use of joint station and terminal facilities, 
excluding the larger cities, should produce estimated 
annual savings of $366,406. 

3. Savings from passenger train service consolidation 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, and one train between 
Chicago and Madison should produce annual savings of 
$640,000. | 

4. Savings from traffic diversion, which include 
diversion of North Western traffic which now goes to 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, diversion of North Western 
traffic at St. Paul, and utilization by the Milwaukee rail- 
road of the lines of the Omaha instead of the Northern 
Pacific between St. Paul and Duluth would produce 
annual savings of $879,000. 

5. Savings from the joint use of coal supplies of the 
two railroads located in Southern Indiana and Southern 





Capitalization 
New C. M. St. 
Company P. & P. C. & N. W. 
Equipment Obligations ...... $45,987,000 $30,516,671 $14,973,000 
R. F. C. an Other Leame ...000 it vsionss 13,647,609 48,700,000 
First Mortgage Bonds ....... Dea | Serrociees 0” 0” Cameras 
General Mortgage Bonds 
© nanommseeusaes> ee re 
Income Mortgage Bonds 
eee ree Cp ne ro 
Income Mortgage Bonds 
SS ee eer eee. eee” dieewes 
Bonds of Present Companies ......... 460,619,924 311,340,000 
Total Loans and Bonds 485,000,000 474,267,533 360,040,000 
Interest Accrued and Unpaid ......... 108,378,748 50,432,000 
Co ee ee 240,000,000 119,307,300 22,395,000 
Total Loans, Bonds and Pre- 
Seeved FAM esi nvessess 770,987,000 732,470,252 447,840,000 
Camas. DE. ok kkdcesiccs 5,000,000* 117,406,000 158,440,000 
GE “scasaeedesecuss  Siewseey 849,876,252 606,280,000 





* Shares. 





Illinois should produce annual savings of at least 
$1,500,000, and it is estimated that such savings may 
amount to as much as $2,048,267 per year. 

6. Economies resulting from the co-ordination of out- 
side agencies, consisting primarily of savings in branch 
offices, advertising and traffic associations, should produce 
annual savings of $1,300,000. 


7. Consolidation of Chicago terminal and other opera- 
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tions should produce a saving of $900,000 annually, 
based upon 1930 volume of business. 

8. The effect of consolidation upon combined expense 
of maintenance of equipment is estimated to produce 
annual savings of $3,000,000. 


Earnings Available for Interest 


The plan is based primarily on the ability of the new 
company to earn. Asa basis for determining the earn- 
ing ability of the consolidated company, reference is 
made to the studies of estimated earnings made by the 
Group of Institutional Investors as holders of securities 
of the Milwaukee and by the Life Insurance Group 
Committee and the Mutual Savings Bank Group Com- 
mittee as holders of securities of the North Western. 
These groups calculated that the minimum earnings of 
the Milwaukee would be sufficient to permit the issuance 
of fixed obligations having an annual interest require- 
ment of $6,556,000. For the North Western it was cal- 
culated that the total fixed interest debt might safely 


Chicago & North Westerri serrrseeeeresere 
Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis ; F i 
& Omaha wii haa ii lander ““" 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific 


carry an annual interest charge of $5,605,000. Accord- 
ingly, the committee assumed on this basis that the 
minimum annual earnings of the new company available 
for interest would be $12,100,000, exclusive of any 
savings from consolidation. The Institutional Investors 
of the Milwaukee used average normal earnings figures 
of $15,894,000 for the Milwaukee, and $14,325,000 for 
the North Western. On this basis the average normal 
earnings of the new company, according to the com- 
mittee, should be approximately $30,000,000 a year. To 
this was added the $10,000,000 estimated savings from 
consolidation, which made the average normal earnings 
of the new company approximately $40,000,000. 

The committees made no attempt to make allocations 
of the new securities to the holders of existing securities 
lor two reasons: First, they admit that unless their sug- 
gestions of capital structure are acceptable they are not 
certain in their own minds as to just how this allocation 
should be made; second, at the present time the primary 
problems presented by the plan are those of consolidation 
and determination of a sound capital structure for the 
consolidated enterprise. 

However, in providing for an aggregate of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 shares of common stock, issuable at 
the time the reorganization is consummated, the com- 
mittees have in mind that at least 2,000,000 shares 
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should be distributed to the owners of the capital stock 
of the two railroad systems, or at least 40 per cent of 
the total number of shares of common stock to be issued - 
at the time of the reorganization. This 40 per cent would 
be distributed one-half to the holders of capital stock of 
the Milwaukee, and the other one-half to the holders 
of capital stock of the North Western. While the com- 
mittees do not provide for a specific allocation of such 
common stock as between the holders of the present pre- 
ferred stock and common stock of the respective rail- 
road systems, it is their purpose at some later date to 
suggest a specific allocation. 


Management 


The new company would be managed by a board of 
directors consisting of fifteen members, who would be 
elected by the holders of the preferred and common 
stock. It is suggested that a nominating committee serve 
to nominate the first board of directors. Members of 
this nominating committee would be appointed as fol- 
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lows: Two members by the Institutional Investors hold- 
ing Milwaukee securities, one member by the Life In- 
surance Group Committee of the North Western, one 
member by the Mutual Savings Bank Group Committee 
of the North Western, one member representing labor 
to be selected by the labor organizations of the two rail- 
roads, one member by the board of directors of the Mil- 
waukee, one member of the board of directors of the 
North Western, one member by the Preferred Stock- 
holders’ Committee of the Milwaukee, and one member 
by the Common Stockholders’ Committee of the North 
Western. 

Not less than eight directors would have residences in 
Chicago or any point west. At least one member of 
the board would represent the company’s employees, one 
member would represent industrial shippers, ‘one mem- 
ber would represent agricultural shippers and not more 
than three officers would be board members. The board 
of directors would elect such officers as they in their dis- 
cretion would determine. 


Labor 


The committees “have great sympathy with the po- 
sition of labor and hope that consolidation of the two 
railroads may be effected with as little disarrangement 





of employment as possible.” They contend that during 
the last ten years comparatively few new employees have 
been hired by either road; that at the present time em- 
ployment is at a comparatively low rate; lapse of time 
will automatically necessitate the retirement of a number 
of the present employees of both railroads; and that in 
working out the consolidation any reduction in the num- 
ber of men employed can be made out of those men who 
would normally be retired over the period of the next 
five to ten years. 

Accordingly, the committee argues, it would follow 
that with an improvement in business and the necessity 
for rehiring employees now unemployed, -it is entirely 
possible that the consolidation will be completed without 
any reduction in the number of employees of the new 
company as compared to those now employed by the 
two companies. In addition, operation of the Dismissal 
Wage Agreement, it is contended, which provides in- 
comes to those employees who must of necessity be re- 
leased through abandonment and co-ordination, will serve 
to reduce the hardship, if any, to be imposed upon labor 
by this plan. 

Those employees who will continue to serve the new 
company will have the security of positions in a company 
whose financial stability will be unquestioned, according 
to the committee. 


Applied for Reorganization in 1935 


Both roads petitioned the federal district court in 
Chicago for authority to reorganize under section 77 of 
the amended Federal Bankruptcy Law in 1935, the North 
Western filing its petition on June 28 and the Milwaukee 
on June 29. The difficulties of the North Western, ac- 
cording to a statement by the directors, were attributed 
to a combination of causes. 1, the long continued de- 
pression ; 2, four years of unprecedented drought in agri- 
cultural regions ; 3, the great growth of unregulated and 
subsidized competitive forms of transportation; 4, high 
taxes imposed on railroads by state and local assessing 
bodies; 5, restoration of the 10 per cent wage decrease 
plus increases in the cost of materials and supplies due 
to the application of the codes in 1934. 

The difficulties confronting the Milwaukee were to 
some degree a continuation of those that existed prior to 
1927 when the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
was incorporated to take over the properties of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul under foreclosure. At 
that time the fixed charges of the company were reduced 
to what was thought to be a level corresponding to traffic 
at that time. Since 1928, however, the business of the 
company has decreased so that from 1930 to 1935 it 
failed to earn its fixed charges. 

The North Western operates 8,364 miles of lines in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 
The Milwaukee operates 11,161 miles of lines in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin and Washington. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN RAILWAY CAR MANU- 
FACTURERS has recently been formed by six large manufacturing 
concerns. The association will divide both domestic and foreign 
railway car orders on an agreed basis and will attempt to 
standardize production. The agreement is to remain in force 
for ten years and will be supervised by the Control Office of 
Czechoslovak Railway Car Manufacturers, Prague. Dr. H. 
Ringhoffer, of the Ringhoffer-Tatra Works, has been elected 
as the first manager. 
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Passenger Traffic Officers 


Hold Annual Meeting 


NATIONAL railroad week to stimulate interest 
A in railroads and travel was endorsed by members 

of the American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers at its annual meeting at Chicago on October 26 
and 27. Asa result, a committee was appointed to work 
with territorial committees in formulating a definite plan 
which can be submitted to the railroads through the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. J. W. Switzer, general 
passenger agent of the New York Central, in suggesting 
a national railroad week, called attention to a lack of 
railroad consciousness due to an increasing use of private 
automobiles, contending that a national railroad week 
would be an effective means of telling the public what 
the railroads mean to them and are doing for them. With 
25,000,000 passenger automobiles averaging 11,000 miles 
per year there is an opportunity for the railroads to re- 
capture passenger revenue of a substantial amount, he 
said. Among the suggestions for possible inclusion in a 
program for a railroad week were bargain rates, low 
round-trip coach rates, a rate for two persons traveling 
together, an advertising program, exhibits, essay con- 
tests, plant inspections, and special events of a “ballyhoo” 
nature to stimulate public enthusiasm. 

The principal speakers at the meeting, over which 
President O. P. Bartlett, passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific, presided, were Fred W. Sargent, pres- 
ident of the Chicago and North Western, and William M. 
Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific, who addressed the 
members at a banquet. Mr. Sargent commended the 
passenger departments of the railroads for their accom- 
plishments in merchandising railroad passenger service 
during recent years. He also called attention to the gen- 
eral railroad problem, emphasizing the necessity for an 
about-face in the attitude of the public towards the rail- 
roads, the need for relief from restricted control and the 
need for a free hand to compete for all kinds of traffic. 

Mr. Jeffers criticized complicated passenger tariffs and 
advocated a simplified rate structure. As a result, a 
committee was appointed to study passenger tariffs with 
a view to their simplification. Mr. Jeffers also advocated 
mass passenger transportation which could only be in- 
duced, he said, by fares low enough to encourage travel. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are, president, 
James W. Switzer, general passenger agent of the New 
York Central; vice-president, C. C. Bonter, passenger 
traffic manager of the Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. ; and 
secretary, re-elected, B. D. Branch, general passenger 
agent of the Central of New Jersey. 


New Equipment Secures Passengers 


A discussion of recent developments in equipment 
showed that modern equipment has stimulated traffic. It 
also disclosed a new trend in travel wants. Patronage 
of the Broadway Limited of the Pennsylvania and the 
Twentieth Century Limited of the New York Central 
have increased materially since the trains were re- 
equipped, that of the Century increasing 61 per cent. 
Present earnings of the Rockets of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific indicate that the trains will be paid 
for within three years. The cost of operating these 
trains is 56 cents a mile. Another recent development 
in equipment is the rebuilding of the cars of the Capitol 
Limited of the Baltimore & Ohio so that their outward 
appearance will emulate streamlined trains and _ their 
interiors will be replaced with modern fixtures. 

A trend in travel requirements was indicated in the 
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patronage of room cars. The favorable acceptance of 
roomette cars has resulted in an increase from 1 room- 
ette car a year ago to 50 at the present time. In eight 
months from January to August, 1938, 48,000, or 68 
per cent of the 71,000 roomettes, available in these cars, 
were occupied. On the Century, out of 11,000 room- 
ettes available in September, 76.3 per cent were oc- 
cupied. Master bedrooms on the Century and the Broad- 
way have been well received. Patronage of higher priced 
space has continued, indicating that the roomette car 
has not drawn from higher priced accommodations. As 
a result of the popular acceptance of the new room ac- 
commodations, it was suggested that the Pullman Com- 
pany spend no more money in developing light weight, 
open section equipment. 

Another topic of vital interest was the development of 
passenger traffic and revenues. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were salesmanship, methods of solicitation, the 
value of extra fares from coach passengers on fast trains, 
commissions to ticket sellers to stimulate their efforts 
and the value of meetings with conductors and ticket 
agents. The Erie Railroad has compiled a manual of 
instructions for passenger conductors and a man must 
ass an examination on forms and accounting with a 
grade of 75 before he is promoted to a conductor. 

The Pullman Company on December 1 will install a 
new arrangement for selling sections in standard cars, 
the new rate being 114 times the rate for a lower berth 
instead of 1.4 times as at present. The method of sell- 
ing sections in sleeping cars will also be changed. In- 
stead of tickets for sections being sold in ticket offices, 
berths only will be sold and conductors may sell the 
uppers to persons occupying the lower for sectional use 
if not required for separate occupancy. The practice will 
be adopted in order to keep uppers available for persons 
desiring these accommodations. ; 

Another new practice which will be inaugurated by 
the Pullman Company on December 1, is a new arrange- 
ment for accommodating blind persons traveling with 
trained dogs. Such persons may buy a berth or a seat in 
a drawing room or compartment or other enclosed space 
at the regular berth or seat rate when a room is avail- 
able. The practice is intended to eliminate the presence 
of dogs in the open part of cars. After December 1, 
bedroom suites joined by folding partitions or sliding 
doors will be sold at rates not to exceed the rate for a 
drawing room. 


Competition Still Keen 


A report of the committee on motor coach service and 
competition showed that there was no material difference 
in the number of inter-city buses operated or in the 
number of miles of highway routes which total about 
345,000 miles, during the last year. There was a reduc- 
tion of about 15 per cent in the number of inter-city bus 
companies but this was accounted for largely by con- 
solidation. The number of inter-city buses in operation 
continued to stand at about 25,000, with a total of 130,- 
600 buses of all character, including 78,000 school buses 
and 25,000 city buses. The number of city buses in 
service has increased from 16,000 in 1932 to 25,000 in 
1937 and the number of school buses has increased during 
that period from 59,000 to 78,000. The magnitude of 
the entire bus industry was indicated by the fact that 
during 1937, 3,500,000 passengers were handled, with 
total revenues of $500,000,000. Of the latter, $300,- 
000.000 was collected by the inter-city bus lines. 

There has been a constant improvement in the type of 
buses in operation and the outstanding feature in the in- 
dustry this year is air-conditioning. At the present time 
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there are about 300 air-conditioned buses in the U. S. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has passed on 
about 90 per cent of the “grandfather” applications sub- 
mitted to it and, with an increased appropriation by 
Congress, is now perfecting its organization for enforc- 
ing compliance with the Motor Carrier Act. This is 
expected to result in benefits both to the bus industry 
and to the railroads as it will stabilize the bus industry 
and prevent, to a large extent, so-called “wildcat” oper- 
ations. 

There was only a nominal increase in the number of 
bus route miles operated by railroads in 1937 as com- 
pared with 1936, but reports to this committee indicate 
that an increasing number of railroads are making ar- 
rangements with bus companies for co-ordinated trans- 
portation, principally affecting branch-line service. The 
notable developments now in progress in the manufacture 
of bus equipment consist of the use of lighter materials to 
bring about increased capacity of equipment, a probable 
perfection in Diesel power plants and the use of a gear- 
less drive which will eliminate noise and vibration. 

The outstanding item of interest in connection with the 
development of commercial aviation, according to the re- 
port of the committee on commercial aviation develop- 
ments, has been the establishment by the government of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the Air Safety 
Board. Until the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
by Congress, which became effective August 22, 1938, 
the only regulatory bodies for the air lines were the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Post Office Department and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Act has created a number 
of new conditions under which the air lines are now 
obliged to operate, which apparently, make them as highly 
regulated as the railroads. As a result, passenger fare 
tariffs must be filed with the authority, passes or reduced 
rate transportation can be issued only to directors, of- 
ficers, employees and their immediate families, carriers 
must receive certificates from the authority before being 
permitted to engage in air transportation, and air car- 
riers desiring to complete consolidations, mergers, leases 
or purchases, must first obtain approval of the authority. 
The Safety Board now makes rules and regulations gov- 
erning notifications and reports of accidents, investigates 
all accidents to air-craft and reports the probable cause, 
makes recommendations to the authority to prevent sim- 
ilar accidents in future, and conducts special studies and 
investigations pertaining to safety and air navigation. 

During 1937 the air lines flew 76,996,163 miles, an in- 
crease of 3,692,327 miles over 1936. The number of 
passengers carried reached a new high of 1,267,580, or 
119,611 more than in 1936. Of the seat space available, 
however, only 57.55 per cent was sold, compared with 
64 per cent in 1936. Express handled showed an in- 
crease of 564,067 lb. over the previous year, with a new 
high of 8,914,067 Ib. Mail carried reached a new high 
of 19,553,543 lb. in 1937, an increase of 1,229,531 Jb. 
over the previous year. There was an increase of 44 
municipal airports, making a total of 784. However, 
there was a decrease of 21 in the number of commercial 
airports, the total in this classification now being 432, 
as of July 1, 1938. 

There were only 50 accidents of all kinds, compared 
with a total of 70 in 1936. Of the accidents during 1937, 
6 were fatal, compared with 10 in 1936. Passenger fa- 
talities, however, showed an increase of 5, being 51 in 
1937 and 46 in 1936. Of all flights started in 1937, 95.4 
per cent were completed, compared with 95.6 per cent in 
1936. During 1937 a total of 386 airplanes were operated 
on scheduled airlines in the United States, an increase 


of 6 over 1936. 
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$445,000,000 Drop 


in Railway Purchases 


ASED on information from 77 companies, Class I 
-F railroads purchased in August materials, supplies —_ 49 
and fuel, exclusive of equipment, totaling approxi- 
mately $46,088,000, or approximately $4,160,000 more 
than the revised totals for July. The purchases during 
August were the largest in six months, although the total 
was only half that for August, 1937, and was less by $1,- 
214,000 than in August, 1933. Approximately $2,613,000 
of the increase in August over the preceding month was 
in storehouse materials; there was also a slight increase 
in the receipts of rail. | 

The purchases of materials, fuel and equipment during 0 


the first eight months of the year totaled approximately 5S 2 2 & 5 
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— Trend of Monthly Purchases of Materials and Supplies, Exclusive of 
Fuel and Equipment, from Manufacturers. 






Railway Purchases—First 8 Months of Year 
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MarTIN BarRROW, OF THE JAMAICA GOVERNMENT RAILWAY, 
Revised to October 24, 1938. Buff Bay, Jamaica, British West Indies, has furnished an in- 
teresting item from the Daily Gleaner of Kingston, Jamaica, on 
the opening of the railway. This first of all the British colonial 
Orders placed with equipment builders for locomotives ines was opened amid much pomp and ceremony on ——— 
and cars, exclusive of equipment built in railroad shops, 21, 1846. The governor of the colony, several lords and ‘, ; 
on the first eiaht months fell below the corressondim as well as the entire First West Indian regiment, including its 
; § : > £ band, all participated and rode the first train, which ran the length 
total in 1937 by approximately $127,500,000 and were of the railway, nearly 12 miles, “in the startling speed of 25 
less by $70,300,000 than in the same period of 1936 minutes.” 
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Roads Considering Wage Report 


Meet in Chicago to act on Emergency-Board recommendation 
that reduction notices be withdrawn 


CTING promptly upon President Roosevelt’s Oc- 
A tober 31 request for an early report on railway 

management’s attitude toward the Emergency- 
Board findings recommending withdrawal of the 15 per 
cent wage cut notices, J. J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, late the same day, 
called the meeting of A.A.R. member roads, which was 
held in Chicago on November 4. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pelley and George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
who made separate calls at the White House on Monday, 
emerged from such conferences to announce that the 
President feels quite hopeful that his recently-appointed 
committee-of-six will bring in recommendations for 
constructive legislation, which will receive the full sup- 
port of the Administration. The President named this 
committee-of-six, consisting of three railway executives 
and three labor leaders, on September 20, assigning it to 
work on the broad general aspects of the railroad problem 
while the wage-cut “detail” ran the normal course 
through the Emergency-Board proceedings. Present 
members of the committee, which Mr. Pelley said the 
President had intimated might be enlarged, are: Carl R. 
Gray, chairman of the Union Pacific; M. W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania; E. E. Norris, president 
of the Southern; R. L. E. A. Chairman Harrison; D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, and B. M. Jewell, president, 
Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation 
of Labor. Deliberations, suspended on September 21 be- 
cause the labor members would be “fully occupied during 
most of October” on the wage case, were expected this 
week to be resumed within a week or ten days. As he 
left the White House on Monday, Mr. Harrison said 
that he had assured the President that railway labor 
“would be happy to co-operate with the railroads and 
the government to fulfill the President’s request.” 

The unanimous report of the Emergency Board, com- 
posed of Walter P. Stacy, chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina; H. A. Millis, retired chairman 
of the University of Chicago’s department of economics, 
and James M. Landis, dean of Harvard Law School, 
was made public at the White House early on the after- 
noon of October 29, the board having taken most of 


the two-day time extension granted by agreement of 
both parties. 


Board's Findings Summarized 


The summary issued along with the report’s full text 
set iorth the findings as follows: 


1. The wages of railway labor are not high even as compared 
with wages in other comparable industries. 

2. \ horizontal reduction of wages on a national scale would 
not meet the financial emergency of the industry, since the sav- 
ings would not be distributed merely to the needy roads. 

\ wage reduction in the railroad industry would run counter 
to the trend of wage rates in industry generally. 

4. The financial distress of the carriers which has obtained 
since October, 1937, when the last wage increases were granted, 
IS as vet a short-term situation. As such, it cannot be regarded 
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as grounds for a wage reduction especially in view of present 
indications of an improvement in the business of the carriers. 

5. In the light of these findings, the Board concludes that the 
proposal of the carriers for a reduction of the wages of railway 
labor should not be pressed and recommends that the carriers 
withdraw and cancel the notices which would put such a reduc- 
tion into’ operation as of December 1, 1938. 


After the White House had made the report public, 
Chairman Stacy spoke briefly to the assembled reporters. 
The board, he said, “understands that the railroad prob- 
lem is not solved—that it is still with us.” He went on 
to note the finding that the wages of railroad labor are 
not high as compared with wages in other comparable 
industries, explaining that railroad labor includes not 
only train-service men, but various non-operating groups 
as well. “If we had only the train-service men alone,” 
he went on, “a different figure might have been ap- 
plied.” Also, he added, “a horizontal reduction would 
be of small benefit to roads in distress.” 

The report, including its appendix, is a 75-page docu- 
ment which opens with a brief introduction wherein it 
is revealed that after the close of public hearings the 
board “exerted every effort to obtain an agreed settle- 
ment, but without success.” It then went ahead with 
the preparation of the report, “necessarily somewhat 
lengthy, yet too summary to do full justice to the mat- 
ters on which evidence was taken and arguments heard.” 
There follows in turn a discussion of the issues and a sur- 
vey of wage movements and wage controversies in the 
railroad industry. In the latter connection the record is 
found to leave “some doubt as to where the present move- 
ment of the carriers to reduce wages by 15 per cent arose,” 
although possibilities in that connection “seem to have 
been explored” prior to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Ex Parte 123 decision, and “not long after the 
filing of the carriers’ petition for increased rates in that 
case.” There is also a reference to last Spring’s Wash- 
ington meeting at which management sought the co- 
operation of labor on “some plan for relief;” but found 
the union leaders “willing to co-operate in many re- 
spects,” while remaining “adamant in their refusal to 
consent to a reduction in wages.” 


The Condition of the Railroads 


In considering the condition of the railroads, the report 
observes that the present situation “must be seen in the 
perspective of the last 17 years.’”’ It goes on to review 
the inroads of competing transport agencies and other 
traffic losses due to such factors as relocations of indus- 
trial plants and the production of hydroelectric power. 
It finds it “impossible to predict the future trend of this 
diversion of traffic save to recognize that active efforts 
will have to be made by the roads to hold even their 
present share of the nation’s traffic to the rails.’”’ From 
this text comes a discourse on the need for “renewal and 
modernization of equipment and road,” although the 
board passed no judgment “upon the question of whether 
the management of the roads, considering the limits of 
their resources, has kept pace as rapidly as it should 
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with the possibilities of improving productivity and serv- 
ice to the degree that science and invention has made 
feasible.” Opinions on such a subject, it adds, “find 
expression too frequently from those whose want of in- 
formation is no barrier to their desire to generalize.” 

Thinking that it would be relevant to review a few 
facts bearing upon the fixed charge situation, the report 
finds the relationship between fixed charges and operat- 
ing revenue “more significant than total figures of bonded 
indebtedness and the ratio of those figures to capitaliza- 
tion.” It goes on to quote Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Eastman’s Ex Parte 123 opinion to the effect 
that fixed charges “have continued to be a formidable 
menace in times of depression.” And a solution of the 
fixed-charge problem, in the opinion of the board, “re- 
quires the type of probing consideration that has yet to 
be given to it.” Its further suggestion is that “some 
mechanism more powerful than that now present in 
section 77, or other similar laws, is essential to effect 
better bases for compromise.” 

Although the board concedes in its discussion of past 
dividend payments that “it is easy to be wise in retrospect 
and from the pedestal of hindsight,” it nevertheless as- 
serts that the fact remains that benefits of such past 
disbursements “ran to ownership,” as did those of sur- 
plus accumulations. It is recognized that the latter are 
“not like cash in the bank,” but note is taken of labor’s 
contention that surplus “inures always to the value of 
ownership despite the fact that it may be unavailable to 


meet the wage bill of labor in the lean years that now 
have followed.” 


Ownership Peaks Higher Than Labor's 


“The peaks of ownership are higher and the valleys 
deeper than those that attend labor,” the report con- 
tinues. “The issue, therefore, still remains as to whether 
those valleys now are so deep and have been so long so 
barren as to make justifiable the claim of ownership 
upon labor for some aid to lift it nearer to the light of 
day. The hope held by the carriers with reference to 
their present move is not that it will afford a permanent 
answer to the problems outlined above. . . The move 
itself arises out of a present abnormally distressing con- 
dition and relates primarily to this condition.” 

Next in turn come reviews of the carriers’ case as 
presented and the employees’ defense. The railroad po- 
sition, it is pointed out, “derives from the fact that the 
optimism which underlay the wage increases of 1937 
has failed to bear fruit ;’ and while the employees recog- 
nize the plight of the carriers, they contend that the in- 
cidence of this condition should be made to lie with 
management. While the point was stressed throughout 
the hearing, the board found that the employees adduced 
“little that can be called evidence” to support their asser- 
tion that a railway wage cut would be followed by reduc- 
tions in other industries. However, the report recog- 
nizes that this subject is one which must rest primarily 
on broad general observations of past wage movements. 


Regulatory Set-up Needs Thorough Study 


In setting forth its findings and recommendations, the 
board notes at the outset that it has no function “to point 
the answers, such as there may be, to the railway problem 
as a whole.” Nevertheless the report does proceed to 
discuss several general matters, the first of which are 
the proposed legislative programs. In this latter con- 
nection the evidence before the board “impressed it with 
the necessity that now rests on government for a com- 
plete and thorough-going reconsideration of the relation- 
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ship of the railroad industry to our national well-being.” 

“In 1920,” it goes on, “a new attitude and a new ap- 
proach to that problem was taken by the federal govern- 
ment in the light of its experience with the railroads 
during the period of federal control. Some of the hopes 
then held, indeed even written into the Transportation 
Act of 1920, have failed to bear fruit. Co-operation on 
a national scale by the carriers in and of the industry as 
a whole, has not been forthcoming to the extent that was 
then anticipated. Nor, men being what they are, is it 
likely to be forthcoming without effective implementation 
by the government. Since 1920 particular problems of 
the railroads have engaged the attention of the gov- 
ernment, and changes, frequently of much importance, 
in regulative powers and attitudes have been made. But 
consideration of the problem as a whole has not engaged 
the attention of all those forces of industry and govern- 
ment that should have a deep concern with its issues and 
its implications. The demands made upon government 
in recent years with respect to other matters, important 
and deserving of the absorption of time and energy, have 
tended to leave the railroad problem in the background 
of our national thinking. But one dare no longer to let 
it rest there.” ' 

Also, the board was impressed with the fact that “both 
the carriers and railway labor have now a vital and 
common concern in the working out of an adequate, 
national transportation policy ;” but it warns that “in 
some of the proposals that have been advanced, the public 
interest seems not to have been fully appreciated.” 

Discussing the “prevention of ‘waste’ as a substitute 
for wage reduction,” the board notes that every industry, 
as government itself, “undoubtedly commits waste, add- 
ing that the elimination of such in the railroad in- 
dustry will involve effort “over a period of years.” With 
reference to the record of Senator Wheeler’s rail-financ- 
ing investigation, which was introduced as part of 
labor’s case, the board said it “cannot rightly be asked 
to weigh voluminous testimony not taken before it and 
which is still in the process of being weighed and 
digested by that subcommittee.” Next, the report sug- 
gests that issues which have given rise to labor’s de- 
mands for “make-work” legislation should be settled 
through processes of collective bargaining. 


Board Liked Hourly-Earnings Figures Best 


The report’s “Observations on Subsidiary Matters” 
considers first the relevancy of the increased productivity 
of labor and of the cost of living. In the former con- 
nection the board was unable to derive much aid from 
the data in the record, while it dismisses the cost-of- 
living angle with brief comment, closing -with the ob- 
servation that “all consumers as well as railway em- 
ployees have benefited more or less from any substantial 
reduction in the cost of living over a period of years. 
Next comes a discussion of the comparative relevancy 
of average hourly, weekly, and annual earnings wherein 
the board, for reasons set forth, places “main reliance 
upon average hourly earnings when drawing conclusions 
concerning trends and comparative levels of pay.” Also, 
it refers to the Railroad Retirement Board’s compila- 
tion showing that of all railway workers who worked 
in each of six months or more in 1937, one quarter 
earned less than $911. ' - a 

Coming to its discussion of “Determining Factors m 
the Case,” the board observes: “How far decline in net 
income and reduction in the rate of return should justily 
wage reductions in an industry raises problems of vas 
import.” There follows a discussion of “ability-to-pay 
which in the judgment of the board must be viewed trom 
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two aspects—the long-range standpoint and the short- 
range standpoint. The former is dismissed as a situation 
not before the board, because “‘we must start from the 
position that the wage agreements of 1937, which were 
voluntarily entered into by the carriers, were rested upon 
the judgment of the industry that the rates therein pre- 
scribed could be supported by the industry upon the pre- 
vailing volume of traffic or upon a volume not greatly 
higher.” And the board finds no basis for concluding 
that the decline in traffic which set in just as last year’s 
wage increases became effective “has been a permanent 
undermining of railroad revenues.” 

The foregoing leads the board to a consideration of 
the short-time aspect of “ability to pay,” in which con- 
nection it observes that “it. would be well to adhere to 
the principle that normally the shock of these crises must 
be taken up by ownership and not by the wage struc- 
ture.” Ownership, it adds, “is adapted to derive the 
benefits of sudden increments; it is equally right that it 
accept the burden of short crises.” It is conceded, how- 
ever, that the principle “has its limitations as applied 
to the present proceeding,” where “there is for this crisis 
no fat upon which to feed.” To this proposition, two 
answers are suggested—first, that the post-1930 declines 
in revenues are of a somewhat permanent nature. “To 
that situation the carriers will need to adjust themselves 
by means more heroic than wage reductions.” Recent 
ratios of earnings to fixed charges “give some indication 
of the need that exists for adjustments on the part of 
capital.” 


Receiverships No Cause for Alarm 


In the latter connection, the report goes on to suggest 
that “the unusual percentage of carriers now in receiver- 
ship or trusteeship need not necessarily disturb one. It 
may, indeed, be desirable from a broad standpoint that 
the percentage should increase, provided only that the 
processes of reorganization will result in real and not 
make-shift readjustments. No sacrifices of note need be 
asked for to preserve values that already have been long 
dead and whose burial is now merely a matter of the 
proper amenities of finance.” The latter carries a ref- 
erence to a footnote which cites railroad investments of 
insurance companies and educational institutions, only to 
make the point that the presence of such holders “can- 
not afford justification for an effort to preserve non- 
existent values.” 

The manner in which money realized from a wage 
cut would be distributed between the needy and the bet- 
ter-off roads made “obvious” to the board “the inequity 
of reducing wages on a national scale, when the rail- 
roads are operated on a number of lesser scales.” It 
understands that differentiation in wage scales as be- 
tween needy and prosperous roads “is not a feasible 
solution,” but it thinks that “the ingenuity of manage- 
ment ought to be such as to be capable of devising ways 
and means, with or without the assistance of govern- 
ment, to distribute savings to be accrued from reduc- 
tions in the wages of railway labor in conformance with 
the necessitous needs of the carriers when the very basis 
of the plea for wage reduction founds itself upon 
necessity.” 

After next reviewing comparative wage statistics and 
data on regularity of employment, the board concludes 
that “the carriers’ proposal can derive no sustenance 
from the contention that railway wages as a whole are 
too high.” This observation closes the discussion of the 
Problem from the standpoint that the “carriers’ inability 
to pay is characterized by a short-term aspect.” If, as 
May eventuate, this inability to pay becomes a long-time 
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aspect the board concedes that “avenues of relief through 


wage reductions would have to be explored.” It sug- 
gests that “the 30-day clause of the existing agreements 
would provide this opportunity” as it goes on to advise 
the railroads as to how they should proceed if such a 
situation arises. First the board recalls its above-men- 
tioned comment on the failure of a national horizontal 
proposition to distribute the benefits of savings to the 
needier roads. Then it cites a “further defect” in that 
the incidence of such a proposal falls upon all classes 
of employees in such a way that “better paid and less 
well paid would fare alike.” Also, there was no plan 
to earmark the expected savings for specific ends. 

Taking note of the suggestion that last year’s increases 
might be suspended “for a period of time, more or less 
dependent upon the volume of traffic,” the board thought 
such action would inttoduce ‘a somewhat inequitable 
element.” It goes on to explain that the 1937 increases, 
being on a cents-per-hour basis, reduced the differentials 
in favor of the higher-paid employees; and to suspend 
would be to operate “according to the analogy of re- 
gressive rather than progressive taxation—making the 
burdens fall with undue weight upon those least able to 
meet them.” Future consideration of savings in labor 
cost, the board next observes, might focus upon operat- 
ing rules “that call for pay not commensurate with the 
amount of additional benefit rendered.” 

Finally, the board observed that “hardly more im- 
portant problems face management today than the 
handling of their relationships with labor,’ which 
handling “demands the best effort and the best talent 
that the management and men can give.” And the “‘testi- 
mony in this case with regard to the pursuit of pene- 
trating and thoughtful inquiry by the highest executive 
officials in the railroads prior to concluding to press the 
present proposal for wage reductions, has not been im- 
pressive.” If the board were to analogize its function 
to that of a review court it would be “justified in re- 
versing the conclusion of the carriers and remand the 
case for redetermination in the light of more thorough 
exploration.” But the board did not press the analogy— 
it had other reasons for concluding “that no horizontal 
reduction upon a national scale should be pressed by the 
carriers at this time.” 


Enochs Disappointed; Harrison Satisfied 


Meeting the press shortly after the report was made 
public, H. A. Enochs, chairman of the Carriers’ Joint 
Conference Committee, said he felt that the board “acted 
conscientiously and portrayed the situation as they 
viewed it.” The railroads, he added, “had a fair trial,” 
although he thought it “‘needless to say” that “we’re dis- 
appointed ;” and that “the problem is still with us.” 
Meanwhile R. L. E. A. Chairman Harrison was pre- 
paring a statement which he issued late Saturday eve- 
ning, praising the report and restating labor’s disposi- 
tion to cooperate “in working out a sound comprehensive 
program for the improvement and betterment of the 
railroad industry.” Labor’s resistance to the wage cut, 
he went on, was based on “conviction of its injustice,” 
but such resistance was “without bitterness and always 
with the profoundest concern for the public good and 
devotion to the industry in which we have spent our 
lives and which is so vital to the nation’s welfare.” 

When he announced the November 4 meeting of mem- 
ber roads on Monday afternoon, A. A. R. President 
Pelley, along with Mr. Enochs, held an informal press 
conference. There Mr. Pelley emphasized the fact that 


the member-road meeting was being held at the earliest 
possible date in order to meet the request of the Presi- 
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dent for a report on management’s attitude. He 
thought that the President’s railway committee-of-six 
would resume its deliberations sometime next week, but 
he recalled his testimony before the Emergency Board 
to the effect that no plan which could be devised would 
preclude the necessity for a wage cut. Also, Mr. Pelley 
called attention to the “Railroad Program” which was 
made public along with the report of President Roose- 
velt’s previous railroad committee, consisting of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Chairman Splawn and Com- 
missioners Eastman and Mahaffie. 

Reports were abroad this week that plans were under- 
way to loan large sums of government money to the rail- 
roads, but Mr. Pelley said he knew of no such proposal ; 
neither, he added, does Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Meanwhile Mr. 
Enochs told the reporters that “there is no reason for 
anyone to get excited about having a railroad strike.”’ 
He thought that his committee’s power of attorney gave 
it authority to accept or reject the board’s report, but 
he does not believe they will undertake to decide that 
matter of policy. As Mr. Enochs saw it there is nothing 
left for his committee to do but recommend its own dis- 
charge; this he anticipated they would vote to do at a 
meeting in Chicago on November 3, one day before the 
member-road meeting. 
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It was Mr. Enochs’ view that if individual roads de- 
cided to proceed with a wage cut they could do so at 
the expiration of the present 30-day period, and without 
taking a new case through negotiation, mediation and an- 
other emergency-board proceeding. R. L. E. A. Chair- 
man Harrison disagreed. He maintains that the present 
case was prosecuted on an “institutional’’ basis, and that 
if any roads now wish to reduce wages, they would have 
to begin at the beginning of Railway Labor Act pro- 
cedures. On November 1 came a statement from the 
American Federation of Labor which could not ‘‘com- 
pliment too highly the cogent reasoning of this board.” 
R. L. E. A., it added, “deserves the highest praise for 
the admirable way in which it has conducted the nego- 
tiations in behalf of railway labor. If management, in 
the face of favorable business developments, persists in 
the foolhardy course of going through with the pay cut, 
railway labor has no recourse but to strike. In such a 
strike, railway labor will have the complete support of 
the American Federation of Labor to the full extent of 
its resources.” 

At his November 1 press conference President Roose- 
velt refused to comment on his conferences with Messrs. 
Pelley and Harrison, although he did say that he ex- 
pected his committee-of-six to reconvene without a call 
from him within a few days. 


Communication... 


Selling Tickets “On Time” 
Would Stimulate R. R. Travel 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
To THE EpirTor: 

A recent incident in my neighborhood has caused me to con- 
sider a plan that will provoke thought and possibly a trial by 
some progressive railroad in its passenger department. 

It was necessary for a friend and customer of mine (I am a 
retail grocer) to leave Seattle for a period of six weeks. The 
nature of his business is such that his wife and child could not 
accompany him. This family would have liked to have ar- 
ranged a trip home to Boise, Idaho, for the mother and baby, 
but did not have sufficient cash on hand to finance it; neither 
was the occasion serious enough to borrow the money. While 
the train fare is not a great sum, it was more than could be 
afforded at that time. This man has a steady position with a 
decent salary and the best of credit references. Assuming that 
the round-trip fare is $40, he would have gladly made a deposit 
of $10 and then paid the balance at the rate of $10 a month. 

No such plan is now available to the general public—hence 
this family stayed at home. Incidentally this party remarked 
that it would have been cheaper to send his family to Boise by 
train than to have them stay in Seattle for six weeks, not con- 
sidering the enjoyment derived from a visit with relatives and 
old friends. 

Any other retail organization offering either services or mer- 
chandise for sale to the general public would have been glad to 
get this business. 


Sell on Installments—or Not at All 

Reliable statistics tell us that 85 per cent of the people have 
an income of less than $2000 yearly. A large majority of these 
people are buying electric refrigerators, furniture, or automo- 
biles on time-payments and consequently are unable to accumu- 
late any great sum of money. Further statistics tell us that 
more than 95 per cent of the people pay their bills without any 
appreciable collection effort and an efficient collection depart- 
ment will collect 85 per cent of those few accounts falling into 
the slow class. 

Literally speaking, a trip by private car is financed on the 
installment plan. Later payments come in the form of deprecia- 
tion, insurance and car repair. 


For obvious reasons round-trip tickets selling for $10 or more 
would be the only ones offered to the public under this plan. 
Rates could be 5-per cent higher than the cash fare without 
affecting the volume of sales. Rates and application blanks 
would be furnished agents for distribution to the public. Agents 
would accept properly completed applications with deposit and, 
in the case of smaller towns, investigate and report to the nearest 
office. Experienced credit men in these central locations could 
accept or reject applications according to the information at 
hand. Approval or rejection could be obtained within 24 hours 
of request for ticket. Rejection slips with different reasons for 
same ‘would be furnished agents. A mark beside the reason 
applicable to the case would be sufficient on rejected applica- 
tions. Experience has shown that less than 8 per cent of all 
applications for credit received are found to be unacceptable. 
The agent would not be drawn into any controversy on this 
score as approval or rejection would not rest with him. 


Anything (Except R. R.) 


Advertising stressing the fact.that “if your credit is good at 
your local department store, it is good for a round-trip ticket 
to ” would appeal to the great number of people having 
accounts with this type of store. Future ads appealing to custo- 
mers of other lines of business could be used. 

If the person reading this article will reflect for a moment, 
the possibilities of this plan will become evident. Wouldn't 
your secretary be a prospect, or most any of the employees in 
your office? 

Please remember that at the present time there is no service 
or article of merchandise offered for sale to the public at a cost 
of $10 or more that cannot be bought on time-payments. 

The present passenger equipment now on hand is undoubtedly 
sufficient to accommodate the increase in traffic that could be 
expected as the result of the trial of this plan. Under these 
conditions the administrative expense and cost of advertising 
would be the only items requiring an outlay of capital to secure 
this additional traffic. 

In closing,.a word about the writer is in order. Fifteen years 
of successful business experience has given me a good idea of 
what can be sold to the public and later collected for. | am 
well established in a profitable business of my own and have 
no thought of personal gain in putting forth this plan. 

IrnvIN J. SAUNDERS 
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S. A!L. to Begin 
Diesel Service 


Public'views this road's new 
motive power for Orange 
Blossom Special 


The Seaboard Air Line presented to the 
public on October 31 at the Union Station 
in Washington, D. C., the first of its new 
6,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives which 
will be used to haul the line’s Orange 
Blossom Special from Washington to Mi- 
ami, Fla. The train, which was open to 
the public during the entire day, is com- 
posed of the three sections of the locomo- 
tive, three Pullmans, one coach, one diner 
and one combination passenger and bag- 
gage coach, all newly refitted. 

At the dedication ceremonies held at 
noon, L. R. Powell and Col. Henry W. 
Anderson, receivers of the road, received 
the locomotive from the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. Also present for the occa- 
sion from General Motors and the Electro- 
Motive Corporation were Charles F. Ket- 
tering, vice-president of General Motors 
Corporation; H. L. Hamilton, president of 
the Electro-Motive Corporation; R. K. 
Evans, vice-president of General Motors 
and Frank H. Prescott, vice-president and 
general manager of the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. The new Diesel-electric was 
christened by Mrs. Fred P. Cone, wife of 
the Governor of Florida. C. E. Bell, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Seaboard, 
acted as chairman at the christening, which 
was broadcast over a network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

After the dedication ceremonies a lunch- 
ton was held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
which was attended by executives of the 
road, representatives of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, high ranking govern- 
ment officials and members of the trans- 
portation fraternity in Washington. 

According to an announcement by the 
railroad, the new 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
streamlined locomotives, built by the Elec- 
tto-Motive Corporation, are the longest 
and most powerful yet designed. Each 
locomotive comprises three 2,000-hp. units 
coupled together, and operates from a sin- 
sle control station in the leading unit. In 
‘un, each of the 2,000-hp. units is com- 
bosed of two 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
Power plants, 

The complete locomotive is 210 feet 
long, 13 ft. 11 in. high, 9 ft. 10 in. wide, 
and, equipped for service, weighs 900,000 

Each of the three units carries 1,200 
fal. of fuel oil, and 1,100 gal. of water 


CUES 





to cool the engines and heat the train. Dur- 
ing the entire run from Washington, D. C., 
to south Florida, fueling stops will be made 
only twice—at Hamlet, N. C., and Wild- 
wood, Fla. 

Each of the six Diesel engines drives a 
600-volt d.c. electric generator. The cur- 
rent from the generators powers the elec- 
tric motors—two of which are mounted on 
each of the six-wheel trucks, making 
twelve motors for each three-unit locomo- 
tive. 

The locomotive which was dedicated on 
October 31 was the first of three such 
locomotives which have been ordered and 
which will be used to pull the East Coast 


9 Months N. O. I. 
$205,073,657 


1.1 per cent return compares 
with 2.54 per cent in like 
1937 period 


Class I railroads in the first nine months 
of 1938 had a net railway operating income 
of $205,073,657 which was the annual rate 
of return of 1.1 per cent on their property 
investment, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Association of 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


Cn ri 


Total operating expenses 
Taxes 


Operating ratio—per cent 


oe $322,594,889 


Net railway operating income ................. 


Rate of return on property investment—per cent ... 


1938 1937 1930 
$363,070,853 $462,209,448 


ere 232,040,185 262,711,697 316,494,334 
ae 29,343,887 29,641,922 31,238,205 
ees 50,361,823 59,621,184 102,852,390 
iat 71.93 72.36 68.47 

1.70 2.02 3.39 


Nine Months Ended September 30 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 


Rate of return on property investment—per cent ... 


--. $2,574,031,809 $3,174,641,589 $4,035,083,343 
ee 2,015,858,740 2,356,057,511 3,018,212,919 
ae 255,625,988 249,224,346 271,435,608 
pies 205,073,657 470,829,505 648,115,287 
elena 78.32 74.21 74.80 

1.10 2.54 3.44 








Orange Blossom Special from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Miami, Fla. Service will 
be inaugurated on December 15, with 
through passengers from New York being 
able, for the first time, to travel the entire 
distance to Florida resorts on _ trains 
powered by electricity. The Pennsylvania’s 
electrics will pull the train to Washington 
where it will be turned over to the new 
Diesel-electrics. 


Rock Island Subsidiary Seeks to 
Acquire Truck Line 


The Rock Island Motor Transit Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire certain operating rights of Harold 
L. Clark, doing business as Clark Trans- 
portation, Kansas City, Mo. 


Acme Order Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed from October 31 to 
December 1 the effective date of its order 
in the case involving the status of Acme 
Fast Freight, Inc. The commission’s re- 
port in this case, which held that forward- 
ing operations were left unregulated under 
the Motor Carrier Act, was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of July 23, page 166. 
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American Railroads. In the first nine 
months of 1937, the net railway operating 
income was $470,829,505 or 2.54 per cent 
on their property investment, and in the 
first nine months of 1930, it was $648,115,- 
287 or 3.44 per cent. 

The September net railway operating in- 
come was $50,361,823 or 1.7 per cent as 
compared with $59,621,184, or 2.02 per cent 
in September, 1937, and $102,852,390 or 3.39 
per cent in September, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
nine months of 1938 totaled $2,574,031,809 
compared with $3,174,641,589 for the same 
period in 1937 and $4,035,083,343 for the 
same period in 1930, a decrease of 18.9 per 
cent below 1937, and 36.2 per cent below 
1930. Operating expenses amounted to $2,- 
015,858,740 compared with $2,356,057,511 
for the same period in 1937, and $3,018,212,- 
91S for the same period in 1930; operating 
expenses for the first nine months of 1938 
were 14.4 per cent less than in the same 
period of 1937, and 33.2 per cent below 
1930. 

Class I roads in the first nine months of 
1938 accrued $255,625,988 in taxes com- 
pared with $249,224,346 in the same period 
of 1937, and $271,435,608 in the same 
period of 1930. For September, tax 
accruals amounted to $29,343,887, a de- 

(Continued on page .682) 
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I. B. A. Asks Roads 
To Go Trucking 


Suggests R. E. A. run nation- 
wide fleet; urge ‘agreed 
charges” plan 


Suggestions that the railroads go into 
the motor truck business on a nation-wide 
scale; that the roads be permitted to quote 
rates on the “agreed charges” plan and 
that the Railway Labor Act and working 
rules be changed so as to ease labor bur- 
dens, were the most outstanding of a 
group of suggestions set forth in the re- 
port of the Railroad Securities committee 
of the Investment Bankers of America 
submitted during the convention of the 
organization at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., on October 28. While the com- 
mittee realized that the critical condition 
of the carriers is due in large part to lack 
of traffic caused by lack of business in in- 
dustry, nevertheless, it was of the opinion 
that “certain unfavorable long-term diffi- 
culties have been gradually stifling the 
industry ;” it is to correct these that the 
suggestions to follow were laid on the 
table. 

The report first urges the passage of 
legislation to permit the roads to adopt 
the “agreed charges” system of rate-mak- 
ing, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for some years in Great Britain, 
France and Australia, and has been ap- 
proved, with certain modifications, in the 
Canadian Transport Act of 1938. “Agreed 
charges,” the report explains, consists of 
a special rate granted by the carrier in 
return for a specified amount of the indi- 
vidual shipper’s business. As such, the 
committee believes they would help defend 
the railroads from highway competition, 
which, in its opinion, is, and probably must 
be, largely unregulated, regardless of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935. The report 
further points out that the agreed charges 
must be approved by the regulatory bodies 
(in this country the I. C. C.) after pub- 
lic hearings. 

The report then quotes an explanation 
of the “agreed charges” plan from the 
official brief of the Railway Association 
of Canada in recent hearings on the plan, 
and recommends such a measure for the 
United States in the belief that: “If a 
new system of rate-making, which seems 
to offer adequate safeguards to protect the 
public, could restore to the railroads a large 
volume of the traffic which has been taken 
away by their competitors, due, at least to 
an important extent, to the inflexibility of 
our rate-making mechanism, there would 
seem to be many advantages to the public 
as a whole.” 

The report also favors the elimination 
of land grant rates and the revival of the 
Pettengill bill. 

Moving then to the subject of motor 
truck competition and road-rail co-ordina- 
tion, the report first deplores that interpre- 
tation of the Motor Carrier Act by Divi- 
sion 5 of the I. C. C. which prevents the 
railroads from operating trucks in service 
beyond their own rail lines and competitive 
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with their own railroad operations, as em- 
bodied in the recent decision involving ac- 
quisition of the Union Transfer Company 
by the Union Pacific, Burlington and C. 
& N. W. Criticizing Commissioner East- 
man’s concurring opinion in this decision, 
the report declares that a trucking combi- 
nation backed by the responsible and ample 
financial interests of the railroads would 
give the shipper an improved brand of 
trucking service and that this action of 
the commission prevents the railroads from 
satisfying some of the chief complaints 
of the shippers against them. Some classes 
of shipments require less rigid packing 
conditions when handled by truck; mixed 
shipments, shipments requiring forwarding 
at irregular hours and small-lot shipments 
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August Net Income 
Was $1,096,693 


But net deficit for the first 
eight months of this year 
was $183,364,495 


Class I railroads reported a net income, 
after fixed charges and other deductions, 
of $1,096,693 in August, as compared with 
a net income of $7,240,823 in August, 1937, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s monthly compilation of selected 
income and balance sheet items. The net 
deficit for the first eight months of this 
year was $183,364,495, as against a net in- 


often go faster by highway, the report con- 
tinues. Such needs can be met by the rail- 
roads only through the operation of a fleet 
of trucks, even though this involves com- 
petition with independent truck owners. 
(Continued on page 682) 


1937 period. 


come of $65,331,929 for the comparable 


Sixty-one roads reported net incomes for 
August, and 72 reported deficits; in Aug- 
ust, 1937, there were 63 with net incomes 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 141 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 

TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of August For the eight months of 
1938 1937 Income Items 1938 1937 
$45,376,615 $50,756,742 1. Net railway operating income...... $154,711,896  $411,208,316 
11,172,638 11,057,193 SZ. GURCE BGM cccccicccccccccsccive 91,065,356 96,125,654 
56,549,253 61,813,935 3. TR MONEE nc cncccessvctes 245,777,252 507,333,970 
1,837,999 1,718,572 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 16,037,589 13,649,781 
54,711,254 60,095,363 S. Income available for fixed charges 229,739,663 493,684,189 

6. Fixed charges: 
12,568,642 12,122,544 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
MEE vicdovuriseen<ceiees 86,198,130 100,068,696 
39,825,950 39,506,126 6-02. Interest deductions ¥ 317,103,846 + 318,303,184 
207,396 18,130 6-03. Other deductions ......... 1,698,896 1,830,760 
52,601,988 51,846,800 6-04. Total fixed charges .... 405,000,872 420,202,640 
2,109,266 8,248,563 2 Income after fixed charges... * 175,261,209 73,481,549 
1,012,573 1,007,740 8. Contingent charges .............. 8,103,286 8,149,620 
1,096,693 7,240,823 9. eee * 183,364,495 65,331,929 
16,919,602 16,451,079 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
“ S — Rear 134,740,433 130,317,463 
1,788,388 3,540,320 11. Federal income taxes.............. 8,888,517 25,382,351 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
8,764,992 14,708,457 12-01. On common stock....... 39,010,134 74,324,657 
2,593,446 2,172,630 12-02. On preferred stock.,..... 9,166,383 13,097,099 


Selected Asset Items 
13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


Balance at end of August 
1937 


1938 


$653,807 ,733 


$699 576,983 





companies (Total, Account 707) ..0....cccccecicccccccvcsveses 

seein aictndedic sata winaiho eR Gace ose S056 Hew HET ew eee Henge HS5 367,170,299 431,144,796 
MR science K96e. 5 Meee eb ecinmlaneece wenieis 10,122,421 17,455,110 
el a os ae cere eacibies ewan ecbeowee amen e 18,410,141 41,560,544 
i ie ik open didine bis be RU Rede Gee Miaienciew vedemss 64,617,533 155,002,746 
i Se I. ko ba sires tKN-ccie oe Matoneansseeeeee 1,558,775 13,551,106 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable................++.. 53,465,683 57,515,696 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 44,462,987 53,579,153 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ........ccccccscccccccsccccs 127,728,224 138,931,764 
I I oa a ava die 6 eb miare biediSS o.0 mie whew ae 337,511,029 380,425,708 
Zs. MENERE GEE GUOMMOGE TOCRIVODIC. ..oon.5c ccc cccceccccvcscesss 20,246,349 24,720,582 
EER Ce ee reer er Te 1,430,777 1,977,140 

6,122,287 8,465,211 


25. Other current assets 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) 


Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthsf.................... 


28. Loans and bills payable §.............-. ess eeee cece ceec cence 














$116,938,297 





246,548,948 


$1,324,329,556 


$81,469,198 





210,648,782 


29. Traffic and car-service balances payable ...................... 73,086,820 79,628,188 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable..................cc00eee 211,694,690 257,802,460 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable...................ce eee eeceeee 62,613,571 98,298,620 
ccd te kee ee ke es ches eras ¥ad Kens 761,260,284 608,888,260 
a | a. gts 5h bnew. di sieiorere's Sie a 6 o.86'¥S wb 1,603,257 6,709,403 
ee a are eee ene 613,014,428 477,459,951 
35. Unmatured dividends declared................ccccccccceccces 11,744,862 15,890,136 
ey I <I USUI, go isck vo ocive ceecccencncesnesiausess 97,350,892 105,926,425 
a ig wok wkaae kbd aw we eee nodes eK‘ 32,238,398 33,743,395 
Be a IE I oss a 6: Gcce:d) kin, bw Ohwlencck Gn: 09 dy aie raisin 22,994,407 22,356,212 


$2,134,150,557 








39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38)............... 5 351,83 
40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
es Sie) ee SOPOT OOUIIIES 6 ii nic cc acceis ccsicsoedencons $53,335,225 $115,.935,215 
40-02 Other than U. S. Government taxes.................. 167,499,947 153,782,356 
+ Represent accruals, including the amount in default. 
* Deficit or other reverse items. 
t Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of. report- 


§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 year after date of issue. 
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Net income after deprec. 
iG ahi 


NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net income before deprec. 
- 





Name of railway 





“For the eight months =<" 
193 1937 


m=, 
“For the eight months of 
1938 1937 


Alton R. Ruveeececcseccesscnsceeseerececes *$1,355,766 * $576,273 *$1,131,695 * $340,159 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System q.. 2,491,573 6,725,031 10,466,549 14,288,699 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R........eeeeeeeees * 959,499 2,660,139 424,610 4,011,916 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. .....e eee e cere eees *12,864,962 * 123,949 * 7,984,973 4,690,127 
Boston & Maine R. R......... eee eee eee eee > ee " oo Ps irae . vo 
Bl GE CR FES ic cc ccesescceerces 264, 285, 5695, ‘ 
pm R. &. a ter , My * 2,683,922 * 1,063,167 * 1,740,470 * 106,994 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 9,696,925 21,863,913 15,230,210 27,367,486 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry ........... * 11456,811 * 633,137 * 1,052,960 * 225,661 
Chicago & North Western 9 eee *12,954,911 *11,485,901 * 9,576,907 * 8,164,736 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R......... * 458,423 1,753,782 2,921,646 4,970,435 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f...........-- * 1,343,740 * 893,355 * 985,457 * 539,161 
Gis Mere, Fane CE ess gatas TMS Sas 
hicago, Rock Islan Pests TE. S..0:00.0:0<0 158, ,831, 388, ,124, 
a St. —_ a & Omaha Ry... ss ae 2 — : are * ater 
wawave O. TEUGOOR B. Bisicccacevenevevess 1,011, é i J 
ease Lackawanna & Western R. R....... * 3,400,342 * 220,087 * 1,753,214 1,457,709 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f...... * 5,207,784 * 4,877,745 * 4,383,843 * 4,111,226 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry.........sseeseeee * 593,102 1,460,597 74,981 2,057,323 
Erie R. R. Lg pe ae & Erie R. R.) § ps a as ee * eae a 
Grand Trunk Se ere 4,126, 41, 5376, ; 
SS OSS Oe ee * 5,368,664 3,668,039 * 2,888,304 6,086,741 
7 OS OS a eee * 1,792,533. * 2,128,807 2,537,888 2,033,536 
Lehigh Sen Mga Pecdcxtescia ale wlckenureliee soa ate bs etn ry = ‘ eye “4 waver - ppd 
2° » (3 RRR AREER ES ,186,974 ,183,44 ‘ ; 
Loujsville 2 OS a SR * 279,244 4,927,158 2,608,882 7,700,909 
ean. 7 St. P gS eg Ste. Marie Ry ¢ . yt gtd “4 — ‘4 preyed = a 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ..........eeee: 3,027,30 ,509 2,143, A 
SS. Ue re *11,093,286 * 4,829,794 * 8,175,463 * 2,041,947 
OE ee 2 ee Ft eee *20,515,149 7,011,298 * 9,784,805 17,705,695 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ...... * 1,915,536 1,851,208 * 779,962 2,941,187 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t .. * 8,353,499 * 3,913,782 * 6,087,405 * 1,651,303 
OE Gh I, DUE occesecass-scereceon 8,771,509 21,018,623 12,096,544 24,202,385 
OSS OX Se eres * 7,676,069 * 2,877,381 * 5,413,528 * 724,822 
SS RS reer ee * 895,502 21,008,615 16,019,693 37,595,511 
ie, eoeeee Rang | i qeaeenepenebes ” — Aioeper ” aerate Mees 
Pittsburg eS SS eee 15,939 3,195,416 ay eS 4,383,6 
ag > ‘_ obese _ “ oie WIRY eae EE o* ha phi ‘ Soa . oeetes P capers 
t Lous-San Francisco Ky.J ...ccccccccsce 942, 4,242, »858,36 5144,1 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest ............. * 1,283,770 * 658,274 * 869,442 * 257,900 
ee >? SS errr * 5,341,934 * 2,873,215 * 3,981,121 * 1,578,709 
Southern Breather Nites dia atin alk aiarleling iresetersioe * 4,014,927 1,323,024 * 1,975,106 3,412,214 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|| *10,355,834 383,793 * 4,837,124 5,742,823 
pe ee Rr ere 286,588 1,617,165 1,083,644 2,391,707 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines) .. 6,341,679 5,839,941 11,214,604 10,322,065 
eee * 5,114,200 * 1,824,274 * 3,679,465 * 396,301 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. .......... * 345,343 264,012 11,459 589,650 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 
§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


nates Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


Santa Fe 
‘ Inclu 


. Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 


The re- 


port contains the following information: “Income reported hereon excludes offsetting debits and credits 


for rent for leased roads and equipment and bond interest, between companies included herein. 


terest on 


whether earned o 
income debits reflecte 
solely controlled affili 
August 31, 1938, 


bonds of. 


, and rental income from, separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, 
r not, are included in this statement, in order that such income credits will offset 
d in the net deficit of such companies. 


In- 


Operations of all separately operated 


ated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $4,598,375 for the eight months ended 


Augus and $2,132,228 for the eight months ended August 31, 1937, which is not reflected 
in this statement.” 
eficit. 








with deficits. 


and 70 For the first eight 
months of 1938 only 32 roads reported net 
Incomes while 101 reported deficits; for 
the comparable 1937 period 71 had net in- 
comes and 62 deficits. The consolidated 
statement and that showing the net income 
of roads having operating revenues above 


=— are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


Examiner Says Erie Does Not 
Violate I. C. C. Act 


The agreements and arrangements be- 
tween the Seaboard Terminal & Refrigera- 
tion Company and the Erie and the leasing, 
subleasing and renting of space in the Sea- 
board building at Jersey City, N. J., do not 
Violate any provisions of the Interstate 

ommerce Act, according to a proposed 
‘port which Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Homer C. King has 
Tecommended that the commission accept. 
te further recommends that the commis- 
Sion disiniss those portions of its investi- 
gation dealing with warehousing and stor- 
age of property by carriers at the Port 





of New York, N. Y., in so far as it affects 
these companies. 

The commission had previously found 
that the Erie subsidized, granted conces- 
sions to, and assumed a portion of the cost 
of conducting the commercial operations of 
the Seaboard through leasing arrangements 
with that company, and that such leasing 
arrangements and rental rates paid there- 
under gave undue and unreasonable pref- 
erence and advantage to the Seaboard, 
worked unjust discrimination, undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage to 
competing warehouse companies, and re- 
sulted in departures from the Erie’s pub- 
lished tariff rates in violation of sections 
2, 3, and 6 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 


Greyhound Acquisition 


The Greyhound Corporation has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the Eastern 
Michigan Motorbuses through the owner- 
ship of all of its capital stock. At the 
same time the Greyhound Corporation has 
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asked the commission for authority to is- 
sue 145,000 shares of its common stock in 
exchange for the capital stock of the 
Eastern Michigan Motorbuses. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s monthly statement as of September 
30, 1938, shows disbursements to railroads 
(including receivers) of $604,677,739 and 
repayments of $185,313,362. 


C. of G. Mixed Train Derails 


Derailment of Central of Georgia mixed 
train No. 78 at Holt, Ga. (19 miles west of 
Albany) on October 21, at 10 p.m., caused 
the death of the flagman; five passengers 
were slightly injured. A rail break due 
to multiple transverse fissures, caused the 
derailment of the train which consisted of 
28 freight and 3 passenger-train cars and 
was proceeding at about 30 m.p.h. at the 
time of the accident. 


Luminator Lights in the “Copper 
King” 

The lighting fixtures used in the “Copper 
King,” remodeled observation-lounge car 
for the City of Los Angeles, which was 
described in the October 15 issue of the 
Railway Age, were furnished by Lumina- 
tor, Inc. Each fixture is equipped with a 
diffusing lens of the magnifying type, hav- 
ing a fine screen lining in the glass which 
keeps the interior of the light unit from 
being seen. 


Modernized “Capitol Limited” to Be 
Exhibited November 21 and 22 


Modernized equipment of the Capitol 
Limited operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
between Chicago and Washington will be 
exhibited at Washington on November 21 
and at Baltimore and Chicago on Novem- 
ber 22. Equipment for the two trains is 
now being rebuilt as streamliners, and 
their interiors will include modern appoint- 
ments. The two trains drawn by Diesel- 
electric locomotives will be placed in regu- 
lar service on November 23. 


Would Allow Santa Fe to Take 
Over Its Subsidiary 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe would 
be authorized to purchase control of the 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Company 
from the General Improvement Company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the railroad, 
if the recommendations of J. Edward 
Davey, chief of the section of finance of 
the bureau of motor carriers is approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railroad had asked authority to ac- 
quire direct control of the Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation Company by purchase of 
approximately 55 per cent of its capital 
stock from the General Improvement Com- 
pany. 


Transportation Day and Night 


A transportation day and night, de- 
signed to accent freight transportation, will 
be staged by the Junior Traffic Club, of 
Chicago, on November 10. Arrangements 


provide for exhibits which will be open to 
the public for one day, motion pictures 
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which will be shown at regular intervals, 
and a dinner in the evening at which four 
speakers will represent various forms of 
transportation. Z. G. Hopkins, special 
representative of the Western Railways’ 
Committee on Public Relations, will speak 
for rail transportation. J. J. Boylan, as- 
sistant general sales manager of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, will talk on Progress 
of Express. Dan Beard, chief test pilot 
of the American Air Lines, will speak on 
air transportation, and Barney Cushman, 
president of the Central Motor Freight 
Bureau, will speak for motor transport. 
The speaker for waterways will be an- 
nounced later. 


Utility Commissioners to Meet at 
New Orleans 


The fiftieth annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners will be held at New 
Orleans, La., on November 15 to 18. The 
program provides for the discussion of 
problems affecting public utilities, and a 
review of the progress made by state pub- 
lic service commissions in the regulation 
of public utilities. Topics to be discussed 
include Regulation of the Natural Gas In- 
dustry, the Rail Transportation Problem 
and Railroad Rates, Motor Carrier Prob- 
lems and Transportation, Public Utility 
Finance and Reorganizations, and Progress 
of State Commissions in the Regulation of 
the Rates and Service of Public Utility 
Companies. Committees will report upon 
Railroad Rates, Motor Vehicle Transpor- 
tation, Public Utility Rates, Service of 
Public Utility Companies, Statistics and 
Accounts of Public Utility Companies, Gen- 
eration and Distribution of Electric Power, 
Progress in Public Utility Regulation, 
Rural Electrification, Depreciation, and 
Uniform Motor Freight Classification. 


“Al” Smith Pushes N. Y. Crossing 
Amendment 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith urged 
New York state citizens to vote “yes” on 
the proposed railroad grade crossing elim- 
ination amendment to the state constitution 
in a radio address broadcasted by N. B. C. 
at supper time on October 31. Pointing 
out that the amendment, which would re- 
duce the carriers’ share in state-ordered 
elimination projects from 50 per cent to 
a maximum of 15 per cent of total cost, 
has been approved by the two major politi- 
cal parties, Mr. Smith approved the meas- 
ure on the grounds that it would speed up 
improvements long needed for the safety 
of both railroad and highway transporta- 
tion. While he realized that some railroads 
had used “obstructionist tactics” to delay 
the costly reconstruction jobs, nevertheless 
he believed that the 50 per cent of the cost 
now levied upon them is “entirely inequit- 
able,” and praised the principle of assessing 
the carriers only to the amount of the net 
benefit realized by them, to a 15 per cent 
maximum, as the fairest apportionment of 
costs in the opinion of “experts.” 

The New York State Automobile As- 
sociation has issued to the general public 
a pamphlet urging the passage of the 


amendment (No. 3) as the “fastest, fairest 
way to eliminate grade crossings,’ 


, 


declar- 
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ing that present day requirements in motor 
transportation make it necessary to remove 
the danger of crossings, “the responsibility 
for which . . . should be assumed by the 
state as a part of its highway program.” 


Club Meetings 


The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting on November 10 in the Key 
System auditorium, 2129 Grove street, Oak- 
land, Cal., at 7:30 p.m. William J. Besler, 
of Besler Systems, will speak on “Flash 
Boiler Locomotives and Cars and _ their 
Possibilities,” in which he will describe 
the operation of the New Haven’s Besler 
steam rail train. The talk will be illus- 
trated by pictures. 

The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will hold a dinner and evening of entertain- 
ment at the “Brown Derby,” Boston, Mass., 
on November 14. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on November 10, 
at 8 p. m., in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. James G. Lyne, assistant to the 
editor, Railway Age, will discuss “The 
Present Political Situation as Related to 
the Railroads,” wherein he will forecast 
how the results of the election will likely 
affect transportation legislation. H. L. 
Nancarrow, superintendent of the Buffalo 
division of the Pennsylvania, will present 
a talk entitled “Railroads—Their Benefit 
to the City of Buffalo.” 


Elections Scheduled at Pacific 
Greyhound 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
directed that elections be held under the 
board’s San Francisco regional director, 
among employees of Pacific Greyhound 
Lines. Approximately 680 bus drivers em- 
ployed by the company will choose which, 
if either, of the two following organiza- 
tions they wish to represent them: Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America; Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. 

The remaining approximately 400 sta- 
tion, clerical and shop employees (except- 
ing shopmen at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco) will determine whether they 
desire to be represented by the Amalga- 
mated. An earlier poll of the bus drivers, 
during January of this year and involving 
the Amalgamated and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, which 
did not result in the selection of an ex- 
clusive representative, the board found to 
be no bar to a determination of representa- 
tives at this time. 


Would Bar Bus-Line Purchase by 
Rail Affiliate 

Because of the Southwestern Grey- 
hound Lines’ tie-up with the Southern 
Pacific and the St. Louis Southwestern, 
Examiner Robert R. Hendon, of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers’ Section of 
Finance, has recommended in a proposed 
report that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission disapprove the purchase by 
Southwestern of the Sedalia-Marshall- 
Boonville Stage Lines’ bus-operating 
rights on the route between Fayette Junc- 
tion, Mo., and Moberly. The examiner 
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found that “evidence sufficient to sustain 
the statutory finding required” had not 
been adduced. 

“The route involved,” he said, “does 
not at any point touch the rail lines of 
the railroads. No evidence was _intro- 
duced tending to show in what manner 
the railroads propose to use service over 
the line sought to be acquired to public 
advantage in their operations, and it is 
evident from the location of the route 
sought to be purchased that it could not 
be so used.” 


C. & N. W. Gets Motor Carrier 
Certificate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has granted the Chicago & 
North Western a common-carrier certific- 
ate for the transportation of general com- 
modities and of passengers, baggage, ex- 
press, mail and newspapers in interstate or 
foreign commerce over a specified highway 
route between Oral, S. D., and Hot Springs. 
In acting favorably upon the application 
the commission did so with the understand- 
ing that the railroad would conduct the pro- 
posed service directly with its own vehicles 
and employees, or make such new arrange- 
ments with its present contract operator as 
would permit the actual transportation 
operations to be carried on under a lease 
of equipment. 

The commission suggested the above be- 
cause of the fact that it has not yet de- 
termined whether under the Motor Carrier 
Act a motor common carrier lawfully may 
hire an independent contractor to perform 
the transportation it holds itself out to per- 
form. While the question was not raised 
in the present case, the report goes on to 
note that “it is an important one to the 
administration of the Motor Carrier Act 
as a whole, and one which must be decided 
upon an adequate record and with due 
consideration.” 


National Association of Advisory 
Boards Meeting 


The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Advisory Boards was 
held at Chicago on November 1. The 
present officers of the association were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. 

The program of the meeting provided 
for discussions of the aims and _ purposes 
of the association and discussions of trans- 
portation subjects of interest to shippers 
and carriers. Among the speakers were 
M. J. Gormley, executive assistant and 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and get- 
eral counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and S. T. Bledsoe, presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. Judge Fletcher discussed the rail- 
roads’ legislative program, and this was 
followed by an open forum in which sev- 
eral shippers expressed their views. Mr. 
Bledsoe described the work of the trans- 
portation committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Jones Reveals Commitment to 
C. G. W. and W. P. 


Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, announced at his 
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press conference on November 3 that his 
agency had agreed to loan the Chicago 
Great Western $6,500,000 which the com- 
pany felt would enable it to carry out its 
reorganization program, if the loan was 
secured by a first mortgage on the prop- 
erty. He also said that the RFC was 
prepared to loan the receivers of the West- 
ern Pacific $10,000,000 to refund a like 
amount of receivers’ certificates due on 
December 1, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a pending application 
by the receivers. 

Asked about equipment loans, Mr. Jones 
said that there were very few applications 
for such loans but that with the improve- 
ment in business along all lines, more 
would undoubtedly be received. He also 
pointed out that the government would 
probably have to continue to be the roads’ 
principal banker until the railroad situa- 
tion was stabilized. 


Argentine Legislature O. K.’s Pur- 
chase of Cordoba Central 


The hitherto isolated 5,846-mile Argen- 
tine State Railways gain 1,218 route miles 
and a through trunk line to Buenos Aires, 
the capital city, by the purchase of the 
British-owned Cordoba Central, made offi- 
cial by the recent passage of an authoriza- 
tion bill by the Chamber of Deputies. The 
purchase price agreed upon is £8,500,000 
($42,160,000) of which a small part will 
be paid in cash and the remainder in gov- 
ernment bonds. 

By a parliamentary decree issued in the 
fall of 1937, the Argentine State Railways 
took over operation of the Cordoba Cen- 
tral for a period of four years, effective 
January 1, 1938, as was summarized in the 
Railway Age of February 26. According 
to the terms of that decree the state rail- 
ways were to pay an annual rental of 
£380,000 ($1,884,800) and were placed in 
possession of a purchase option. By the 
latest decree the Central Cordoba becomes 
a permanent part of the state system. 

_As a connecting link between the present 
lines of the Argentine State system in the 
northern part of the country and the 
Cordoba Central, the Argentine State rail- 
Ways earlier this year assumed operation 
of several sections of the one meter gage 
railway system of the province of Santa 
Fe. Since the Cordoba Central is also 
one-meter gage, through service may be 
effected on the connecting lines. The lines 
of the Argentine State Railways proper 
are built in a variety of gages, ranging 
from 1.67 to 0.75 meters, but the principal 
system, the former Central Northern, is 
meter gage, 


Canadian Roads’ Earnings Up 


Net operating revenues of the Canadian 


National for September showed a gain of 
$318,954 over the corresponding month of 
1937. Gross revenues for the month 
totaled $17,849,629 as compared with $17,- 
30,439, a decline of $80,810, but a drop 
of $399,764 in expenses for the period re- 
sulted in net operating revenues of $2,661,- 
439 as compared with $2,342,485, a gain 
of $318,954. In August a gain of $101,- 
718 was shown. 

Gross revenues for the nine months ag- 


. 
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gregated $130,337,434 as compared with 
$146,075,299, a drop of $15,737,865, a de- 
cline in expenses for the period of $2,754,- 
749 resulting in a deficit of $2,455,254 as 
compared with net operating revenues of 
$10,527,862 a year ago, a drop of $12,983,- 
116. 

The Canadian Pacific had net operating 
revenues for September up $509,693 as 
compared with a year ago, the first in- 
crease in net to be reported by the com- 
pany in the current year. Gross revenues 
showed an expansion over levels of a year 
ago both in August and September. Sep- 
tember gross amounting to $15,785,277 as 
against $14,355,271 a year ago, an increase 
of $1,430,005. There was an increase in 
operating expenses of $920,312 and net for 
the month stood at $3,651,406 as compared 
with $3,141,712 in 1937. 

Gross for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 totaled $100,346,135 as against 
$105,101,990 a decrease of $4,755,855, while 
operating expenses showed a rise of $987,- 
292, resulting in net earnings of $7,330,793 
as compared with $13,073,941, a decrease of 
$5,743,147. 


Proposed Reports on Motor Carrier 
Applications 


Examiner John S. Higgins of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers’ Section of Finance has 
recommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission approve, 
subject to a condition, the purchase by the 
Frisco Transportation Company, affiliate of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco of the South- 
west Truck Line, operating between Carth- 
age, Mo., and Joplin, 18 miles. The ex- 
aminer would condition the approval upon 
the acceptance of such restrictions as the 
commission may find necessary “to insure 
that the service shall be auxiliary or sup- 
plementary to the train service’ of the 
Frisco and “shall not unduly restrain com- 
petition.” 

With a similar stipulation, Joint Board 
No. 114, composed of Frank J. McArdle 
of Maine, and Winslow E. Melvin of New 
Hampshire, has recommended that the 
I. C. C. approve the Maine Central Trans- 
portation Company’s proposed purchase of 
the Portland-Conway Stages, operating a 
bus service between Portland, Me., and 
Jackson, N. H., 69 miles. 

Also, with a similar condition, Joint 
Board No. 82, composed of Thomas R. 
Carey of Montana would authorize the 
Northern Pacific Transport Company to 
buy the Fitzhugh & Thompson bus line 
operating on a 95-mile route between Butte, 
Mont., and Ennis. 

Examiner John S. Higgins of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers’ Section of 
Finance has recommended in a _ proposed 
report that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approve, subject to a condition, the 
purchase by the Frisco Transportation 
Company, affiliate of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, of the Southwest Freight Line’s 
truck-operating rights on the 45-mile route 
between Miami, Okla., and Joplin, Mo. 


United Engineering Trustees Elected 


The United Engineering Trustees, found- 
ed in 1904 to advance engineering science, 
of which the Engineering Foundation is 
the research organization, have elected the 
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following officers for the coming year: 
President, D. R. Yarnall, chief engineer of 
the Yarnall-Waring Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; First Vice-President, H. A. 
Lardner, J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration, New York; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. Roberts, secretary of the Minerals 
Separation North America Corporation, 
New York; Treasurer, H. R. Woodrow, 
vice-president of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York; Assistant Treas- 
urer, J. P. H. Perry, vice-president of the 
Turner Construction Company, New York; 
Secretary, J. H. R. Arms, general manager 
of the Trustees. 

The following trustees were elected on 
nomination of the four founder societies 
of United Engineering Trustees : 

From the American Society of Civil 
Engineers—Mr. Perry; Colonel J. P. 
Hogan, chief engineer of the New York 
World’s Fair; O. E. Hovey, director of 
the Engineering Foundation. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers—Mr. Roberts; W. D. 
B. Motter, Jr., of the Chile Exploration 
Company, New York; A. L. J. Queneau 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
New York. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers—Mr. Lardner; Mr. Yarnall; Ken- 
neth H. Condit, executive assistant to the 
president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—H. P. Charlesworth, assistant chief 
engineer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Mr. Woodrow; F. M. 
Farmer, vice president and chief engineer 
of the Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
New York. 


Proposed Motor Reports 


Joint Board No. 36, composed of John 
E. McCullough of Kansas and John C. 
Highberger of Missouri, in two proposed 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has recommended that the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy’s application 
for authority to extend its motor carrier 
operations between Beverly, Mo., and 
Leavenworth, Kans., be dismissed upon the 
motion of the applicant. In two applica- 
tions, the company had asked for author- 
ity to extend its trucking operations and 
also for permission to carry passengers. 

Joint Board No. 32, composed of C. V. 
Terrell of Texas and Clayton W. Coleman 
of Louisiana, in a proposed report to the 
commission, has recommended that it 
authorize the Southern Pacific Transport 
Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific, to purchase the operat- 
ing rights and property of C. B. Sanders, 
doing business as Sanders Motor Freight 
Line; the operating rights of Joe Sand- 
garten, doing business as Sandgarten Mo- 
tor Freight Lines; and certain operating 
rights of W. E. Davis, doing business as 
the Seacoast Motor Line, subject to con- 
dition. 

Joint Board No. 32, composed of Mark 
Marshall of Texas and Clayton W. Cole- 
man of Louisiana, would also authorize 
this company to purchase the operating 
rights and property of Lucian Pilarczyk, 
doing business as the L. P. Truck Line, 
and J. T. McCauley, doing business as 
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McCauley Transfer Company, subject to 
condition. 

The Great Northern would be permitted 
to extend its common carrier service by 
motor truck of general commodities be- 
tween Hobson, Mont., and Lewistown, 
over U. S. Highway 87 with no pick-up 
or delivery service at intermediate points, 
if the recommendation of Joint Board No. 
82, composed of Thomas E. Carey of Mon- 
tana is adopted by the commission. 

Joint Board No. 164, composed of Alex 
Grouchy of Louisiana, in a proposed re- 
port to the commission, has recommended 
that it authorize the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company, highway subsid- 
iary of the Missouri Pacific, to extend its 
operations as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle of passengers and their baggage, 
and of express, mail, and newspapers in the 
same vehicle with passengers, between 
Triumph, La., and Venice, over a speci- 
fied route. 


Hearings on Safety Regulations for 
Private Trucks 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has scheduled for next January and Febru- 
ary nine public hearings in connection with 
its investigation instituted some time ago 
to establish for interstate private truckers 
reasonable requirements with respect to 
qualifications and maximum hours of serv- 
ice of employees and safety of operation 
and equipment—“if need therefor be found.” 

The hearings, to be held before Exam- 
iner R. W. Snow, will open at Washington, 
D. C., on January 9, 1939, with other dates 
as follows: January 12, 1939, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York; January 16, 1939, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; January 19, 1939, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Janu- 
ary 23, 1939, United States Court House, 
Spokane, Wash.; January 25, 1939, Hotel 
Multnomah, Portland, Ore.; January 30, 
1939, Offices of California Railroad Com- 
mission, Los Angeles, Calif.; February 3, 
1939, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr.; 
February 6, 1939, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“For the purpose of aiding in the pres- 
entation of evidence,” a notice accompany- 
ing the order directs the attention of re- 
spondents “to the order of the commission 
dated December 23, 1936, prescribing 
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safety regulations for common and contract 
carriers by motor vehicle, and the order 
of the commission dated July 12, 1938, 
prescribing maximum hours of service for 
employees of common and contract carriers 
by motor vehicle.” The notice goes on to 
suggest that “in submitting testimony on 
the need for federal regulation of private 
carriers of property, it will be helpful to 
have evidence submitted as to what 
changes, if any, should be made in the 
safety regulations prescribed for common 
and contract carriers in order to make 
them applicable to private carriers of 
property.” 

The commission, as noted in the Railway 
Age of October 1, has recently reopened 
the common and contract carrier hours- 
of-service case, and the further hearing 
opened before Examiner Snow at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on November 4. 


New Book Offers Employees I. C. 
Story 


In order that every Illinois Central em- 
ployee may have an opportunity to learn 
more about the system, its history, organ- 
ization, operation and traffic, the company 
is publishing a book of more than 500 
pages entitled “Organization and Traffic 
of the Illinois Central System.” The book 
is being sold to employees for $1 and to 
the general public for $3. The publishing 
of the book is a result of the popularity 
of lectures delivered in the educational 
program of the traffic department during 
the last two years. The chapters have 
been contributed by more than fifty au- 
thors who lectured during the educational 
program. The lectures have been revised 
and brought up to date by the original 
authors. General editorial work and pro- 
duction details have been handled by the 
research and development bureau. 

To give continuity to the chapters, which 
treat of many and varied subjects, the book 
has been divided into six major parts. 
Part I, History and Property of the II- 
linois Central System, covers the history, 
the geography, the property and opera- 
tions in Chicago, and the Chicago produce 
terminal. Part II, Organization and Op- 
eration, covers importance and organiza- 
tion, functions of the operating depart- 
ment, functions of the transportation de- 
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partment, perishable protective ser, ices, 
trackage and car-haul arrangements, trap 
cars and peddler cars, relation of traffic 
and operating departments, functions of 
the accounting department, functions of the 
purchasing and supply department, and reg. 
ulation under the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Part III, Traffic Department IF unc- 
tions and Procedure, covers the general 
freight agent’s office, classification and as- 
sociation territories, railroad freight asso- 
ciations, consolidated freight classification, 
tariff publications, tariff posting rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, pro- 
cedure before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, divisions of freight rates, the 
Chicago switching district, leases and side- 
tracks, relation of the service bureau to 
the traffic department, files and filing sys- 
tems, agricultural development, industrial 
development, statistics and their use, and 
the research and development bureau. Part 
IV, Passenger Traffic, covers passenger 
rates and associations, passenger train 
make-up at Chicago, headend traffic, and 
suburban passenger operations and traffic, 
Part V, Freight Traffic, covers coal traffic, 
lumber traffic, petroleum adjustment, rates 
and transit on grain, cotton and cctton 
transits, livestock and packinghouse prod- 
ucts traffic, fruit and vegetable traffic, 
fruits and vegetables from Texas and 
Idaho, coffee and banana traffic, automobile 
and parts traffic, merchandise traffic, ex- 
port and import traffic and functions of 
the industrial traffic manager. Part VI, 
Traffic Outlines by Areas, covers the Chi- 
cago area, the St. Louis area, the Louis- 
ville area, the Memphis area, the New Or- 
leans area, the New York area, the At- 
lanta area, the Dallas area, the Omaha 
area, and the San Francisco area. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for 13 
railroads are prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a new series of 
sub-orders and modifications of previous 
sub-orders in No. 15,100 Depreciation 
Charges of Steam Railroad Companies. 
The composite percentages, which are not 
prescribed rates, range from 3.03 for the 
Texas & New Orleans to 11.61 for the 
Osage. Also included among the 13 roads 
are the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; 
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Alton; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; 
and Grand Trunk Western. 

The above-mentioned 3.03 composite per- 
centage for the Texas & New Orleans is 
derived from prescribed rates as follows: 
Steam locomotives (both owned and 
leased), 2.76 per cent; other locomotives, 
946 per cent; freight-train cars (owned), 
3 per cent—leased, 3.36 per cent; pas- 
senger-train cars (owned), 2.47 per cent— 
leased, 2.72 per cent; light-weight stream- 
lined passenger-train cars (leased), 3.84 
per cent; work equipment (owned), 3.72 
per cent—(leased), 3.32 per cent; miscel- 
laneous equipment, 10.35 per cent. 

The Nickel Plate’s composite percentage 
of 3.93 is derived from the following 
prescribed rates: Steam locomotives, 3.8 
per cent; freight-train cars, 4.04 per cent; 
passenger-train cars, 3.1 per cent; work 
equipment, 4.43 per cent; miscellaneous 
equipment, 6.95 per cent. The Alton’s 
composite percentage of 4.34 is derived 
from the following prescribed rates for 
owned and leased equipment, respectively : 
Steam locomotives, 5.09 per cent and 2.78 
per cent; other locomotives (leased), 6.63 
per cent; freight-train cars, 4.79 per cent 
and 2.5 per cent; passenger-train cars, 3.79 
per cent and 2.74 per cent; work equip- 
ment, 3.23 per cent and 6.93 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous equipment (owned), 13.33 per 
cent. 

The Monon’s composite percentage is 
3.67; its prescribed rates are as follows: 
Steam locomotives, 2.78 per cent; freight- 
train cars, 4.23 per cent; passenger-train 
cars, 2.87 per cent; work equipment, 3.92 
per cent; miscellaneous equipment, 14.98 
per cent. The Grand Trunk Western’s 
composite percentage of 3.23 is derived 
from the following prescribed rates for 
owned and leased equipment, respectively : 
Steam locomotives, 3.28 per cent and 2.78 
per cent; other locomotives (owned), 6.5 
per cent; freight-train cars, 3.37 per cent 
and 3.11 per cent; passenger-train cars, 
387 per cent and 3.16 per cent; work 
equipment (owned), 3.5 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous equipment (owned), 9.67 per 
cent. 

The statement also lists Sub-order No. 
189-A, which vacates Sub-order No. 189, 
dated June 17, 1935, relating to the 
Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia. 


I. C. C. Disapproves Rail Plan for 
Acquiring Truck Route 


Because it did not approve of the set-up 
Proposed, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 5, has denied the applica- 
tion of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific for authority to lease the A. & A. 
Truck Lines’ operating rights on the 158- 
mile route between Hutchinson, Kans., and 
Dodge City. The commission will, how- 
ever, give further consideration to lease or 
purchase of the rights under revised terms 
and conditions. 

Among other things which complicated 
the transaction, the commission cited the 
employment of William F. Peterson, owner 
of A. & A. Truck Lines, by the Rock 
Island ‘for the purpose of promoting the 
latter’s trucking operations.” The decision 
€xpresses no opinion as to whether such 
employment “is inconsistent with the in- 
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dependent nature” of Mr. Peterson’s motor 
carrier operations, “resulting in an effectua- 
tion of control of the latter by the rail- 
road . but the parties are expected 
promptly to effect divestiture of any un- 
lawful control which may exist.” 

The lease provided that A. & A. would 
move freight on the Hutchinson-Dodge 
City route solely for the railroad with no 
direct contact between the motor carrier 
and the shipping public. The lessor would 
furnish the equipment while the railroad 
would pay on a sliding-scale truck-mileage 
basis with certain minimum guarantees. 
The lease was to expire October 31, 1941, 
and there was an agreement giving the 
Rock Island an option to purchase the 
rights on or before May 1, 1941. Also, 
the trucker was to assume liability for loss 
and damage to lading while in his custody. 
Another provision contemplated an exten- 
sion of the arrangement between Hutchin- 
son and Herington, Kans., in the event the 
railroad’s pending application for a certif- 
icate is granted. 

After reviewing the transaction the com- 
mission finds that, under the proposed 
terms, control of the motor route by the 
railroad would be achieved “without a cor- 
responding acceptance of the responsibili- 
ties and liabilities for the actual opera- 
tion.” The decision goes on to say: “If 
this transaction were a lease of motor-car- 
rier rights by the railroad, there would 
seem to be no necessity for the obligations 
incurred by lessor under the instruments. 
The proposed manner of operation, par- 
ticularly in view of lessor’s other opera- 
tions, is further complicated by the fact 
that lessor, on January 20, 1937, entered 
applicant’s employ .. . Under the proposed 
arrangement it is not entirely clear whether 
lessor or applicant would be the motor 
carrier. However it would appear, bear- 
ing in mind lessor’s ownership of motor 
vehicles, and his obligations under the con- 
tract, that lessor, as to the operations cov- 
ered by the purported lease, would remain 
a motor carrier, but that his status would 
change from that of a common carrier to 
that of a contract carrier. In short, the 
lease appears to be no more than a con- 
tract under which lessor would confine his 
services to the railroad. This is incompat- 
ible with his common carrier obligation to 
serve the general public.” 


A. S. M. E. to Hold Annual Meeting 
December 5-9 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will hold its 59th annual meet- 
ing at the Engineering Societies building, 
New York City, December 5-9. Delegates 
from 71 local sections of the society lo- 
cated in the United States and Canada will 
meet to discuss ways and means of in- 
creasing the usefulness of this organization 
of 15,000 engineers to the individual mem- 
ber and his community. 

The Railroad Division of the society, one 
of the 17 divisions, each of which covers 
a specialized field in mechanical engineer- 
ing, will bring a group of four papers to 
the meeting as follows: Counterbalancing 
of Reciprocating Weights in Steam Loco- 
motives, by A. I. Lipetz, chief consulting 
engineer, American Locomotive Company ; 
Electric Locomotives, by B. S. Cain, assist- 
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ant engineer in charge of design, locomo- 
tive division, General Electric Company; 
Motive Power Characteristics and Light- 
weight Equipment, by R. Eksergian, Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company; 
Annual Report of Progress in Railway 
Mechanical Engineering, by E. G. Young, 
research professor, railway mechanical 
engineering, University of Illinois. 

The first two of these papers will be 
presented at the morning session on Thurs- 
day, December 8, and the latter two will 
be presented at the afternoon sessions of 


the same day. At 6:30 p. m,, there will 
be held the annual dinner of the Railroad 
Division. 
Tuesday, December 6 
Afternoon 
PowER—FUvELS 
Report of Boiler Feedwater Studies Committee, 
by C. H. Fellows 
ELASTICITY—APPLIED PROBLEMS AND MECHANICAL 


Sprincs (1) 

Stresses in Helical Compression Springs, Present 
Status of the Problem, by C. T. Edgerton 
Analysis of Effect of Wire Curvature on Allow- 
able Stresses in Helical Springs, by A. M. Wahl 
A Method of Calculating Energy Losses During 

Impact, by C. Zaener and H. Feshbach 


Evening 
Honors Night 


Wednesday, December 7 
Morning 
Or, anp Gas PowER 
Five Years’ Progress of Oil and Gas-Power, by 
H. E. Degler ; RAN 
The Vectorscope—A new instrument useful in 
the solution of problems pertinent to study and 
design of internal-combustion engines, by G. J. 
Dashefsky 


METAL-FORMING PROCESSES 


The Effect of the Speed of Stretching and the 
Rate of Loading upon the Yielding of Mild 
Steel, by E. A. Davis 

Tension Devices in Rolling Strip, by 
Stone s 

The Forces Required for Rolling Strip Under 
Tension, by A. Nadai 


Morris 


Afternoon 
ELASTICITY—APPLIED PROBLEMS AND MECHANICAI 
Sprincs (II) 

Deflection of Helical Springs under Transverse 
i by W. E. Burdick, F. S. Chaplin 

and W. L. Sheppard 
Strength of Metals, with Special Reference to 
Spring Materials, by D. J. McAdam, Jr., and 
R. W. Clyne ’ a 
Research Report on Helical Springs, by C. T. 
Edgerton 


LuBRICATION 
Thin Oil Films, by Walter Claypoole 
Wear in Lubrication Problems, by L. M. Tich- 
vinsky 
vening 
Annual banquet and President’s reception, Hotel 
Astor 


Thursday, December 8 


Morning 
RAILROAD 
Counterbalancing of Reciprocating Weights in 
Steam Locomotives, by Lipetz 
Electric Locomotives, by B. S. Cain 
Afternoon 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
The Cost of Apprenticeship, by Warner Seely 
Industrial Training in the Air-Conditioning In- 
dustry, by Ray D. Smith 
RAILROAD 
Motive-Power Characteristics and 
Equipment, by R. Eksergian ; 
Annual Report of Progress in Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineering, by E. G. Young 


Lightweight 


Evening 
Railroad dinner 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 22, totaled 705,628 cars, a 
decrease of 20,984 cars or 2.9 per cent be- 


low the preceding week, a decrease of 
64,528 cars or 8.4 per cent below the corre- 
sponding week in 1937 and a decrease of 
225,477 cars or 24.2 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications except grain and grain products 
showed decreases under last week and 
under last year. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 22 


1938 1937 1936 


141,698 156,831 162,712 
123,761 144,420 162,085 
51.239 55,496 58.411 
103,854 107,630 112,617 
101,022 110,781 123,520 
129\567 133,969 130,687 
54,487 61,029 66,210 


Districts 
Eastern 


Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern ... 
Central Western. 
Southwestern 





Total Western 
Districts 285,076 


705,628 


305,779 320,417 


Total All Roads. 770,156 


Commodities 


Grain and Grain 
Products 46,496 
Live Stock 21,308 
Coal 127,992 
Coke 5,722 
Forest 32,422 
Ore 28,064 
Merchandise l.c.l. 159,437 
Miscellaneous 284,187 
705,628 
726,612 
702,964 
697 ,938 
675,553 
Cumulative Total, 
42 Weeks ....24,281,003 31,534,459 28,922,641 


816,242 


36,440 
22,383 
157,045 
8,688 
32,734 
38,044 
169,054 
305,768 
770,156 
806,095 
812,258 
843,861 
836,885 


33,022 
22,264 
154,615 
10,334 
36,301 
49,766 
171,093 
338,847 


Products. 


816,242 
826,525 
820,570 
819,597 
807,243 


October 
October 
October 
October 
September 24 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 22 reached a peak for the 
year at 62,030 and for the second time this 
year exceeded the 1937 loadings, by 681 
cars, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The week’s 
loadings topped those of the previous week 
by 4,739. 


Total 

Cars 
Loaded 
62,030 
56,769 
60,637 
61,349 


Total Cars 

Reec’d from 

Connections 
22,930 
22,057 
23,854 
27,233 


Total for Canada: 
Oct. 22, 
Oct. 15, 1938 
Oct. 8, 1938 
Oct. 23, 1937 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Oct. 22, 1938 1,964,020 
Oct. 23, 1937 . - 2,128,905 
Oct. 17, 1936 1,964,701 


859,467 
1,142,601 
966,551 


Commission Reconsiders Spokane 
International Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on November 1, heard oral argument in 
support of a number of modifications in 
the commission’s final plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the Spokane International, which 
the first mortgage bondholders of the road 
insist should be included in the final plan. 
The commission had recently reopened 
the case at the request of the bondholders 
although the final plan had been issued 
several months ago. 

R. T. Swaine, attorney for the first 
mortgage bondholders, indicated that un- 
less the commission makes the changes 
in the plan recommended by his commit- 
tee, they will probably be forced to carry 
the case to the Supreme Court for a final 
decision. Mr. Swaine also urged the com- 
mission to call a conference with his 
committee before it undertakes to act on 
any of the modifications which he re- 
quested. 
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The modifications which Mr. Swaine re- 
quested, provide: (1.) The plan should 
provide for a new first mortgage, under 
which no bonds would be issued in the re- 
organization, so as to make impossible 
financing by income mortgage bonds or 
stock. 

(2.) The plan should make the pro- 
posed capital fund discretionary instead 
of mandatory and should provide that de- 
preciation charged against income, except 
in respect of equipment, shall be credited 
against the amount which may be deducted 
from income for the capital fund. 

(3.) The plan should provide for an 
equipment fund, in addition to the capital 
fund, which may be used to make initial 
payments for equipment purchased under 
equipment trust agreements. 

(4.) The plan should provide that in- 
terest on the income mortgage bonds will 
be fully cumulative up to a maximum of 
13% per cent, whether or not earned. 

(5.) The plan should protect the hold- 
ers of income mortgage bonds and facili- 
tate acquisition of control of the reorgan- 
ized company, on proper terms, by some 
larger system, by an arrangement for 
escrowing the new common stock of the 
reorganized company for a_ specified 
period. 

(6.) The plan should provide for the 
execution of the plan by sales of the prop- 
erties of the Spokane International and 
the Coeur d’Alene, if so directed by the 
court. 

In his oral argument, Mr. Swaine was 
critical of the commission’s work, pointing 
out that the final plan for the Spokane 
bore no resemblance to anything that any 
of the parties had submitted to it for con- 
sideration. He complained that nearly 
every time security holders had come be- 
fore the commission with a plan of re- 
organization the commission had “chucked 
out” the plan. 


Electro-Motive Plant Enlarged 


A 300,000 sq. ft. addition to its Diesel 
locomotive plant at La Grange, IIl., has 
been completed by the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of General Motors. 
The addition increases the manufacturing 
area two-thirds, bringing it to a total of 
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about 14 acres, and makes the plant one 
of the most completely self-contained units 
for building locomotives in the country. It 
brings under one roof complete facilities 
for the fabrication of Diesel-electric 
switching and passenger locomotives, with 
the exception of certain castings and forg- 
ings which may be purchased more eco- 
nomically from outside sources due to the 
variety of their sizes and shapes. 

The enlargement is the second since the 
plant was opened in January, 1936. Em- 
ployment has increased to 2,000 from an 
original working force of 350. A total 
of 225 locomotives, developing an aggre- 
gate of 210,000 h. p. has been turned out 
of the plant to date, the total value of 
these locomotives together with spare parts 
manufactured for stock, being $25,000,000, 
As enlarged and equipped, the plant now 
has a maximum capacity of one complete 
locomotive per working day. 


Sargent Urges Complete Revision of 
Transportation Legislation 


The inadequacy of legislation under 
which the railways now operate, drafted 
in the days when the railways were be- 
lieved to have a monopoly on transporta- 
tion, was emphasized by Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, in an address before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce at Chicago 
on November 2. 

“We have had a railroad problem,” Mr. 
Sargent said, “ever since the government 
returned the properties to their owners 
in 1920. Since that time there has never 
been a year in which the industry as a 
whole has been on a sound earning basis, 
by which I mean earning interest and divi- 
dends on an honest and conservative cap- 
ital structure, plus surpluses for reason- 
able retirement of debt and for indis- 
pensable and progressive capital expendi- 
tures to cover a fair part of additions and 
betterments. 

“Many solutions have been offered for 
relief from the dilemma, such as consolida- 
tions, pooling, co-ordination of services 
and facilities, more flexible rate-making 
powers by the railroads themselves, and 
the elimination of numerous restrictions 
and requirements that would restore to the 
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railroads more of the functions of manage- 
ment. These would all help, but in the de- 
plorable state of the industry today all of 
them combined will not permanently solve 
the problem. 

“A full solution lies in a broader field. 
The entire plan of regulation will have to 
be revised. It is founded on the premise 
that railroads have a monopoly of trans- 
portation. Such a conception permeates 
the great bulk of all the laws, rules and 
regulations now controlling the activities 
of carriers by rail. In my judgment, either 
the subsidies will have to be removed and 
these unjust requirements, such as are 
manifested in the Denison Act, repealed, 
and each kind of transportation made to 
stand squarely upon its own merits, or all 
will have to be subsidized alike. 

“This whole attitude and philosophy with 
relation to the regulation of railroads must 
experience a complete right-about-face. 
The railroads must be given a full and free 
hand to compete for any and all kinds of 
trafic and to enter into the field of all 
kinds of transportation. They must be 
given a freer hand to make and apply their 
tariffs, without the restrictions and limita- 
tions wherein the making of a rate in one 
places fixes a precedent for all rates in all 
other places. They must be permitted to 
make rates without establishing precedents 
that will jeopardize their earnings for all 
time in the future. They must be released 
from many of the other restrictive regula- 
tions and requirements that now surround 
and hem them in in their initiative and 
their activities. 

“IT realize that what I have said looks 
more to a long range, permanent remedy 
for the railroad situation than it does to- 
ward any immediate relief. The situation, 
however, is so precarious at the moment 
that I can reach no other conclusion than 
that some other temporary emergency re- 
lief will have to be afforded if the rail- 
toads are to go forward with proper main- 
tenance of their properties and tide over 
this present period.” 


Weyerhaeuser Presents “Lumber 
Night” at N. Y. Railroad Club 


Four short talks and a full-length sound 
motion picture described the ins-and-outs 
of the lumber industry in general and the 
interdependence of that industry with the 
railroad in particular in a program pre- 
sented by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minn., before 600 mem- 
hers and guests of the New York Railroad 
Club on October 28. Opening the program, 
F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, outlined the ex- 
tent to which lumber is used in American 
industry and building and reviewed its 
production curve. He pointed out that the 
industry stands fourth in the number of 
employees and fifth in wages paid in the 
country and that more than 6,000,000 peo- 
dle depend upon it for a livelihood. He 
‘specially emphasized the fact that lumber 
is the only readily reproducible national 
‘source and stated that with a modern and 
tntirely practical schedule of reforestation 
and protection American forests will pro- 
uce two or three times the number of 
tees for which markets are now available. 
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M. W. Williamson, manager, railroad 
and car lumber sales, spoke on the mod- 
ernization of the lumber industry, review- 
ing the progressive mechanization of the 
processes of harvesting trees and handling 
them at mills. “What the Railroads Mean 
to the Lumber Industry” was the subject 
presented by I. N. Tate, vice-president and 
secretary of the company. In illustration 
of the interdependence between these two 
industries, the speaker cited the foliowing 
railroad activities which have or had an 
effect on lumbering: (1) Land grant tracts 
given to the railroads became a tremendous 
source of supply for timber and the desire 
of the roads to secure working capital from 
their holdings of timber acted as a great 
stimulant for the sale of their lumber in- 
terests and hence to the development of 
the industry and the opening up of the 
West. (2) The willingness of the rail- 
roads to build branch lines into inaccessible 
timber areas widened the area of lumber 
operations. (3) The transportation of pro- 
ducts from saw mills to large markets per- 
formed by the railroads is absolutely essen- 
tial, for lumber is a bulk commodity and is 
produced a great distance from its chief 
markets. For example, the rail haul of 
fir timber to eastern territory averages 
2,600 miles. (4) Experience has further 
proven that they [the railroads] deliver 
the products of the lumber industry in bet- 
ter condition than is possible in any other 
medium of transportation.” The Weyer- 
haeuser mills were able to increase the 
percentage of their all rail shipments from 
61 per cent in 1934 to 69%4 per cent in 
1937. (5) The railroads have been large 
users of forest products, averaging about 
20 per cent of the total products in pre- 
depression years to less than 10 per cent 
at present. 

In discussing the volume of lumber ship- 
ped by rail, Mr. Tate declared that the 
lumber industry wants to ship its products 
by rail but is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to do so. In illustration of this he 
pointed out that ten years ago certain east- 
ern distributing yards shipped 77 per cent 
of their lumber by rail. This volume shrank 
to 1714 per cent in 1936, to 9% per cent 
in 1937 and to 5% per cent in the first 
eight months of 1938. Furthermore, he 
said the industry in the South and West 
is finding it increasingly difficult to hold 
to rail shipment to nearby points. In con- 
clusion the speaker said that great oppor- 
tunities exist for railroad traffic in lower- 
ing transportation costs so as to make 
available to markets certain species and 
types of trees that are at present left in 
the woods because of unprofitability. 

The final speaker, H. T. Kendall, vice- 
president and general manager, in discuss- 
ing what the lumber industry means to 
the railroads, pointed out that over 7 per 
cent of total carloadings are lumber; that 
the average freight on lumber is $269 per 
thousand dollars of value, compared with 
$62 to $82 on iron and steel and $79 on 
stone. 


Bulletin Describes “Railroads on 
Parade” 


A railroad show in the grand manner, 
portraying 16 scenes on a triple stage and 
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utilizing a switching locomotive as the 
chief stagehand, is described in Bulletin 
No. 2 of a series issued by the World’s 
Fair Committee of the Eastern Presidents 
Conference, which is undertaking the rail- 
road exhibit for the Eastern roads at the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939. The 
show, entitled “Railroads on Parade,” is a 
large-scale pageant which will be presented 
in the 5%4-acre amphitheatre to be built as 
a part of the railroad building at the fair. 
Edward Hungerford has prepared the 
script and designed the stage; music has 
been composed by Kurt Weill; scenery 
and costumes will be by Harry Horner; 
A. Sheldon Pennoyer, well-known artist 
and railroad hobbyist, is acting as artistic 
adviser of the enterprise and Howard 
Ketcham, color engineer, is retained as 
consultant. 

The pageant, as described in the bulletin, 
will tell the story of railroad development 
in the United States, in aid of which all 
modern stage devices will be used—color, 
scenery, lighting and sound amplification. 
An early description of the entire railroad 
building at the fair appeared in the Rail- 
way Age for January 8, page 131. 


New Frisco Reorganization Plan 
Filed with I. C. C. 


A new plan of reorganization for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco was filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Oc- 
tober 27 by the Fort Scott Committee, the 
Prior Lien Committee and the Consoli- 
dated Committee. The new plan provides 
for a total funded debt of $135,762,873 as 
compared with the present capitalization of 
$492,258,851. Fixed charges, under the 
proposed plan, would be reduced from $12,- 
613,106 to $3,336,496. The new plan makes 
no provision for unsecured creditors or 
stockholders in the proposed treatment of 
new securities. 

The proposed capitalization of the new 
company would consist of the following 
securities : Equipment trust certificates, $5,- 
874,000; first mortgage bonds, series A 4s, 
due 1950, $6,506,170; first mortgage bonds, 
series B 4s, due 1980, $71,714,623; income 
mortgage bonds 4%4s, due 2015, $51,668,080 ; 
preferred stock, $77,307,713, $100 par value 
shares; and authorized 3,100,000 shares of 
no par common stock. 

The Consolidated Committee will con- 
tend for the issuance of approximately 
1,489,181 shares of common stock, of which 
approximately 389,000 shares would be 
allocated to consolidated mortgage bonds 
at the rate of $150 a share in respect of 
the amount by which the aggregate prin- 
cipal and interest secured by the lien of 
the consolidated mortgage exceeds the 
principal amount or par value (taking the 
common stock at $100 a share) of securi- 
ties allotted to the consolidated bonds in 
respect of the bonds pledged under the 
consolidated mortgage and the $3,500,000 
intermediate lien of that mortgage on the 
properties subject to the Fort Scott mort- 
gage. The plan states that the Fort Scott 
committee has no objection to such an 
allocation. 

The Prior Lien Committee will contend 
that if any allocation is made in respect of 
such excess, such allocation should be on 
a basis materially less advantageous to the 








consolidated bonds. By mutual agreement 
that question has been reserved for a later 
determination by agreement of the com- 
mittees or by a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the court. 

Hearings on the three committees’ plan 
of reorganization was begun on November 
1 before the commission. Considerable op- 
position to the treatment accorded the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in the 
new Frisco reorganization plan became 
evident on November 2 when that agency 
began the presentation of its case. Chair- 
man Jesse Jones was slated to present the 
RFC’s case in person, but was unable to 
appear. Cassius Clay, chief railroad 
counsel for the RFC, read a letter into the 
record which expressed Mr. Jones opposi- 
tion to the RFC’s treatment under the new 
plan. 

Mr. Jones’ letter, addressed to Commis- 
sioner Meyer, follows: 

“Referring to my letter to the Readjust- 
ment Managers named in the 1932 Plan 
for the financial readjustment of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, in 
reply to their letter dated December 22, 
1933, addressed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration, beg to advise that I wish to re- 
new the statements in said letter. 

“As a Director of the RFC, I would not 
have voted for the loan of $3,390,000 to the 
Railroad, which was disbursed on June 30, 
1932, and I do not believe that the ICC or 
the Directors of the RFC would have ap- 
proved said loan had they not relied upon 
the agreement of the five bankers, other 
security holders and of the Railroad that 
a financial readjustment of the Railroad 
would be effected under a plan containing 
definite provisions that there would be 
pledged with the RFC $3,390,000 of new 
bonds of the road under a mortgage having 
a lien subordinate to the Fort Scott mort- 
gage but prior to the liens of the prior lien 
and consolidated mortgages. As a part of 
the agreement, the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration surrendered to the RFC $2,014,000 
of the road’s consolidated bonds in reliance 
upon a similar commitment. 

“T have not seen the plan which has been 
recently filed with the ICC by the Com- 
mittees, and no representatives of the Com- 
mittees conferred with me about said plan, 
but I understand that said plan does not 
recognize these commitments which I think 
unfair and inequitable. 

“T am advised by representatives of this 
Corporation who have considered the mat- 
ter, that the road and the security holders 
in question are under an enduring obliga- 
tion to furnish this Corporation the agreed 
protection, and feel confident that the Com- 
mission, which is aware of the essential 
facts, will in the plan it certifies to the 
court give due recognition to the provisions 
agreed on for the protection of the RFC. 

“Under the commitment, as understood 
by the parties at the time, the new bonds 
would be deliverable to the RFC either 
under the 1932 plan or some modification 
thereof; and the RFC accordingly insists 
on recognition of its rights.” 

Upon the completion of the reading of 
the letter, counsel for the Prior Lien, Con- 
solidated, and Fort Scott committees ob- 
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jected to its becoming a part of the record 
and asked Finance Director Sweet to strike 
it from the record. This, Director Sweet 
refused to do. R. T. Swaine, representing 
the Consolidated committee, said that the 
letter did not state the facts of the case. 


I. B. A. Asks Roads 
To Go Trucking 


(Continued from page 674) 


Hence the committee believes that the 
railroads should be permitted to own and 
operate trucks under fewer restrictions as 
to routes and character of service, and 
suggests that the Railway Express Agency, 
or its present interstate trucking subsid- 
iary, Railway Express Motor Transport, 
Inc., obtain a certificate of public conveni- 
ence and necessity to operate trucks in 
interstate commerce in all parts of the 
country, and that the Express Agency be 
created the truck subsidiary for all of the 
carriers by law. Regarding the preference 
of some railroad executives to develop in- 
dividual trucking subsidiaries, the report 
declares that “it would appear that the 
duplication of facilities that would result 
from building up a number of organiza- 
tions would be a luxury that the railroads 
could hardly afford under present-day 
-onditions.” 

In discussing the wage question, the re- 
port concentrates its attention on “the in- 
consistencies and inequalities governing the 
manner of payment of a large proportion 
of those employed,” and especially on 
“featherbed” rules. Citing the decision of 
the Railroad Adjustment Board of April, 
1937, granting $241,000 to Lehigh Valley 
train crews for Pennsylvania station-Sun- 
nyside yards, N. Y., dead-heading, and sim- 
ilar awards decided against the C. & N. W. 
and the Rock Island, the report says: 
“Numerous incidents of a similar nature 
could be recited; and the layman immedi- 
ately wonders why the railroads submit 
to this form of sabotage.” 


9 Months N. O. I. 
$205,073,657 
(Continued from page 673) 
crease of $298,035 or one per cent below 
September, 1937. Forty-four Class I roads 
failed to earn expenses. and taxes in the 
nine months, of which 17 were in the East- 
ern district, seven in the Southern district 
and 20 in the Western district. 

Gross for September amounted to $322,- 
594,889 compared with $363,070,853 in Sep- 
tember, 1937, and $462,209,448 in Septem- 
ber, 1930; operating totaled $232,040,185 
compared with $262,711,697 in the same 
month in 1937, and $316,494,334 in Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the first nine months had a net of $108,- 
346,165, which was at. the annual rate of 
return of 1.2 per cent. For the same pe- 
riod in 1937, their net was $270,690,298 or 
3.02 per cent, while in 1930 it was $341,- 
178,879 or 3.86 per cent. Gross in the 
Eastern district for the nine months totaled 
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$1,206,246,196, a decrease of 23.9 per cent 
compared with 1937, and a decrease of 40 
per cent compared with 1930; operating ex- 
penses totaled $928,098,733, a decrease of 
18.5 per cent below the same period in 
1937, and a decrease of 37.9 per cent below 
the first nine months in 1930. 

In the Eastern district the September net 
railway operating income was $22,333,274 
compared with $29,762,396 in September, 
1937 and $43,450,802 in September, 1930, 

Class I roads in the Southern district for 
the first nine months had a net railway 
operating income of $36,807,398, or 1.64 per 
cent; for the same period in 1937, their net 
amounted to $57,749,243, or 2.55 per cent, 
and for the same period in 1930 it was 
$63,017,348 or 2.6 per cent. Gross in the 
Southern district for the first nine months 
amounted to $343,252,405, a decrease of 
12.3 per cent compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1937, and a decrease of 30.2 per cent 
under the same period in 1930; operating 
expenses totaled $266,004,917, a decrease of 
9.4 per cent below the same period in 1937, 
and a decrease of 31.6 per cent under 1930, 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
for September had a net railway operating 
income of $6,968,035 compared with $6,- 
418,209 in September, 1937, and $8,827,060 
in September, 1930. 

The Western district net for the first 
nine months was $59,920,094 or 0.81 per 
cent. For the same nine months in 1937, 
the railroads in that District had a net of 
$142,389,964 which was at the annual rate 
of return of 1.94 per cent, and for the 
same period in 1930 it was $243,919,060 
or 3.21 per cent. Gross in the Western 
district for the nine months amounted to 
$1,024,533,208, a decrease of 14.5 per cent 
below the same period in 1937, and a de- 
crease of 33.2 per cent under the same pe- 
riod in 1930. Operating expenses totaled 
$821,755,090, a decrease of 11.1 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1937, 
and a decrease of 27.6 per cent under the 
same period in 1930. 

For September, the Class I roads in the 
Western district reported a net railway 
operating income of $21,060,514 compared 
with $23,440,579 in September, 1937, and 
$50,574,528 in September, 1930. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places 0 
meetings: 


Arr Brake AssocraTion.—R. P. Ives, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Attrep Rattway Suppty Assocation. — J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC UF 
Ficers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & 0. 
R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. _ 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents. — E. P. Soebbing, 1431-B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. oe ; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J; 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y._ ; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN: 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, 1939, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLway_ ADVERTISE 
1nG AGENTS.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros. 


Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, !Il. - 
nual meeting, January 20-21, 1939, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. os 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
Dintnc Cars. — F. R. Borger, C., I. & » 


Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, III. 
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AmeRICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
ciATION.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., 

AMERICAN Raiway Car Institute. ce C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, 

eaguat ag RAILway DEVELOPMENT a 

= Hoddy (Second Vice-Pres.), Louis- 
ville Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Assgciation of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 14-16, 
1939, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ee MaGAzIneE Epitors’ Assocta- 
TION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

AmERICAN Rarttway Toot ForEMEN’s AsSOcIA- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD AsSOCIATION. 
—R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, eg 5-9, 1938, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Railroad Division. —RMarion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocraTiIon.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop PreEsERVERS’ AssSocIATION. — H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 24-26, 

1939, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 

ASSOCIATION or AMERICAN Rartroaps. — H. Je 

~“o Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


‘Operations and Maintenance Department.— 


; Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 

tation Bldg., Washington, D 

Operating- Transportation Division. — r,. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 


cago, 

Transportation Section—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

te Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren " Chicago, Til. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York a 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
_— 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section. —J. Caviston, 30 


Vesey St., New York, i es 2 
Safety Section. — J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, : a 


Telegraph and Telephone Section. — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Reon Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 

oa meeting, March 14- 16, 1939, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 14-16, 1939, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
. Van Buren St., a Til. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. ~~ 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. 
Mechanical Division—V. R. Ditties, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
7 Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 

Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Ween and Stores Division. —W. T. 
ga 30 Vesey St., New York, 


ro Claims Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
ie Transport Division. — George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Car-Service Division. — E. 
a aoaaamaae Bldg., 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department. —E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, ol 
Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 

aaa Bldg., Washington, 


W. Coughlin, 
Washington, 


Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department. — A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, Cc. 

Association oF RAILWAY CLAtm AcEnts.—F. L. 
ohnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 

B arrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

RIDGE AND BuILpING ‘Suprpty Men’s Assocta- 
TIox.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 

c Association. 

ANADIAN Rattway CLus. — C. R. Crook, 4468 
Oxford Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. 

€gular meetings, second Monday of each 
Month, except June. July and August, Wind- 
Sor ‘fotel, Montreal, Que. 


Cax Di-artmENT Association oF ST. Louis, 
- -J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Ide, St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
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third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
july and August, Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFfrFicers’ AssoOcriATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
Cc, &.= Chicago, Ill. 

Car FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION oF Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CENTRAL Rartway Cius or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 

Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
oo and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EasTeRN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St., (11th 
floor), New York, A 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
Association. — F. T. James, General Fore- 
man, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Kingsland, N. J. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLwAy MAsTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocraTIon.——_W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806- 
808 13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, November 15- 18, 
1938, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

NATIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES AsSocIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Enctanp RatLtroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, 
Tr., 683 Atlantic Ave.. Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July. August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rarrroap Crus. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, Julv, August, September and E seal 
ber, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Pactric Rattway Crus.—William S. * Woltner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and January, 
1939, at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. III. 
Annual dinner, November 16, 1938, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

Rartway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectricaAaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraTion.—T. Mc C. Price, Allen-Bradlev 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Rartway Fire Protection Assocration.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Rartway FueEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Suppty MANvuFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg.. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

RAILway TELEGRAPH _ TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets =“ Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. 

Rartway T1E Bite. —Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., st. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Sicnat AppiraNnce AssocraTion.—G. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church at. 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Socrety oF Orrtcers, Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Rartroap VETERANS. — J. W. O'Neill, 310 
Academy St., South Orange, 2 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAtLtway Cius.— 
A Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta. 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AssocIATION oF Car SERVICE OFFI- 
cERS, — Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suprty Assoctation.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 

Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 

WESTERN Raittway Cius.—W. L. Fox, (Execu- 
tive secretarv), Room 822, 310 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago Till. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 
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Supply Trade 





New Company to Market Fiber 
Glass Products 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company and 
the Corning Glass Works have formed the 
Owens- Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
which will produce a variety of products 
made from fiber glass. These products 
will be marketed in such fields as house- 
hold equipment, building construction, re- 





Amory Houghton 


frigeration insulation, air filters, and elec- 
tric-power insulation, fields previously 
dominated by organic textiles and other 
materials. The products and processes are 
protected by basic patents. 

The new corporation is financed jointly 
by Owens-Illinois and Corning and is an 
independent corporate structure which will 
not operate as a subsidiary of either par- 
ent company. The officers are: Chairman 
of the board, Amory Houghton, who is 
also president of the Corning Glass Works; 
president, Harold Boeschenstein, who has 
resigned as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company ; 
vice-presidents, Games Slayter, who has 
played a major part in the development of 





Harold Boeschenstein 


the new basic product, and W. P. Zim- 
merman, formerly general manager of the 
industrial products division of Owens-lIlli- 
nois; general sales manager, G. E. Greg- 
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ory, former sales manager of Corning; 
secretary, A. C. Freligh, former comp- 
treller of fiber glass products of Corn- 
ing; comptroller, H. R. Winkle, formerly 
assistant comptroller of Owens-Illinois. 
The principal offices of the company are 
at Toledo, Ohio. The New York offices 
are at 718 Fifth avenue. Other sales of- 
fices will be located at Boston, Mass.; 
Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and San Francisco, Calif. 

Amory Houghton was born on July 27, 
1899, at Corning, N. Y. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and 
Harvard University. After receiving his 
A.B. degree at Harvard in 1921 he entered 
the service of the Corning Glass Works. 
He was made assistant to the president in 
1926 and became executive vice-president 
in 1928. He was elected president in 1930. 

Harold Boeschenstein was born on July 
21, 1896, at Edwardsville, Ill. He was 
educated at the University of Illinois, from 
which he received the degree of B.S. in 
1920. He joined the Illinois Glass Com- 
pany at Alton, IIl., in 1921, and the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company in 1930 when the 
Owens Bottle Company and the Owens 
Glass Company were merged. 


Harry L. Frevert has been elected a 
member of the board of directors and of 
the executive committee of The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignation of George H. 
Houston recently. Mr. Frevert is presi- 
dent of The Midvale Company. 


Arthur D. Neale, for 25 years with the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Canada, serving as vice-president of 
that company during the past 10 years, has 
joined the Holden Company, Ltd., also 
of Montreal, as vice-president, in place of 
J. D. Scott, retired. 


A. J. Hazlett, formerly president of the 
Eastern Rolling Mill Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed manager of 
the strip-sheet sales department of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed William Mil- 
ler, who has been appointed district man- 
ager of the Detroit office. 


W. H. Rodgers has been appointed en- 
gineering manager of the eastern district, 
with headquarters at New York, for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
succeeds R. E. Powers, who has been ap- 
pointed northwestern district service man- 
ager, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. 
Rodgers entered the Westinghouse service 
in 1922, and, for nearly 15 years worked 
on electrical supply and distribution prob- 
lems. 


Arthur Roeder, president of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corporation, has 
been elected chairman of the board, and 
has been succeeded by W. A. Maxwell, 
Jr., vice-president in charge of operations. 
Mr. Roeder was born in 1884 at Pleasant- 
ville, N. J., and graduated from Cornell 
University, College of Civil Engineering, 
in 1907. In 1910, he was employed as a 
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junior engineer by the City of Newark, 
and later served as salesman, sales man- 
ager, production manager, and assistant 
general manager for Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Brother. During this period he spent 





Arthur Roeder 


six months on sales organization work in 
Europe, principally Great Britain. Later 
he entered the employ of the United States 
Radium Corporation as treasurer, and later 
became president. In 1926 he was elected 
executive vice-president of the American 
Linseed Company, and in 1929, he was 
elected president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corporation. He also served as re- 
ceiver and trustee from 1933 to 1936 dur- 
ing reorganization proceedings. 

Mr. Maxwell was born in 1879 at Ard- 
more, Pa., and attended Pennsylvania State 
College. From 1900 to 1902 he was em- 
ployed in the Philadelphia Post Office, and 
from the latter year to 1919 worked for 
the Carnegie Steel Company at Home- 
stead, Pa., Sharon, Youngstown, Ohio and 
Homestead, as laborer, foreman, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent, open 
hearth department. In the latter year he 
was appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company at Johnstown, Pa., which posi- 
tion he held until 1920, when he entered 
the employ of the Inland Steel Company 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., as general super- 





W. A. Maxwell, Jr. 


intendent. He resigned from the latter 
position in 1927 to become production man- 
ager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Cor- 
poration, which position he held until 1929, 





November 5, 1938 


when he was elected 
charge of operations. 


vice-president jn 


OBITUARY 


David B. Carse, who acted as a mem- 
ber of an advisory committee during the 
formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in 1903-1907, and who later en- 
gaged in the private practice of engineer- 
ing as D. B. Carse & Co., New York, died 
in New York on October 30 of bronchial 
pneumonia at the age of 74. 


G. LaRue Masters, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the National Lock 
Washer Company, Newark, N. J., whose 
death on October 25 was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 29, started his 
early career in the paper business. He 
later served as manager and then as presi- 
dent of Unger Brothers, silversmiths. Dur- 
ing the World war, Mr. Masters worked 
with the aircraft industry and after the 
war, became associated with the National 
Lock Washer Company in the car equip- 
ment department and later became. vice- 





G. LaRue Masters 


president in charge of all sales of the 
company. Some years ago, he was elected 
a director of the company and was serving 
as a director and vice-president at the 
time of his death. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & QOnt0o.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has ex- 
tended from December 31, 1938, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940 the time within which this 
company may complete an extension of its 
railroad in Raleigh County, W. Va. 


PitrspurcH & West Vircrnra.—The 
existing bridge carrying single main track 
of this company over Brownsville road, 
in Baldwin township, Pa., is to be altered 
and reconstructed. The Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission has ordered this 
work to permit improvements to surround- 
ing highways. The estimated cost of tem- 
porary and permanent bridge structures to 
carry out part of these improvements '5 


$94,500. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





October Orders 
Indicate Upturn 


Roads buy 29 locos. and 2,435 
freight cars; also order 
33,500 tons of rail 


Domestic equipment manufacturers re- 
ceived orders during October for a total 
of 29 Diesel-electric locomotives and 2,435 
freight cars; no passenger-train car orders 
were received. Totals for the year thus 
far are thereby brought to 130 locomotives, 
11,841 freight cars and 118 passenger-train 
cars. 

These figures may be compared with Oc- 
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connah shops at Memphis, Tenn. The 
work will cost approximately $145,000 not 
including parts of 100 flat cars of smaller 
sizes that will be dismantled and used. 


Tue Missourt Pacirie has just com- 
pleted the construction of 100 50 ton 45-ft. 
flat cars at its DeSoto, Mo., shops. 


Tue Navy DEPARTMENT Opened bids 
November 1 for cars for service at various 
navy yards. Low bidders were the Magor 
Car Corp., 39 flat cars; Greenville Steel 
Car Co., 4 box cars; and Pressed Steel Car 
Co., 3 narrow-gage flat cars. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in Railway 
Age of October 15. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue SOUTHERN has agreed to buy, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 


“merce Commission as to the issuance and 


sale of securities to finance the cost, 25 
all-steel, 70-ft. express cars from the 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported In Issues Of 
The Railway Age In October, 1938 








LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Oct.29 New York Central .......... 20 =TDiesel-elec. Sw. Electro-Motive Corp. 
9 Diesel-elec. Sw. American Locomotive Co. 
FREIGHT CARS 
Oct.29 Nevada Consolidated Copper 
BO. css cacewasancsenrea ne 30 =©Air dump Austin-Western Road Mach. Co. 
Oct.29 Board of Transportation City 
a: er 4 Flat St. Louis Car Co. 
1 Crane Magor Car Corp. 
a NR occ s cewes cece 1,300 Box Pullman-Standard 
1,000 Gondola Mt. Vernon Car 
100 Stock Ralston Steel Car Co. 
tober, 1937, when 21 freight cars comprised Bethlehem Steel Company. Inquiry for 


the total for the month, no locomotive or 
passenger-train cars having been ordered. 
Totals in equipment purchases for the cor- 
responding 10 months of 1937 were 278 
locomotives, 47,826 freight cars and 471 
passenger-train cars. 

There might also be noted the announce- 
ment of one road to build 25 locomotive 
tenders and the purchase by another of 25 
express cars, which are reported separately 
in this issue. The carriers ordered 33,500 
tons of rail during October, which brings 


the total for the year thus far to 230,115 
tons. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Rock Island Dismantling Program 


Tue Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
has undertaken a program for the dis- 
mantling of freight cars and locomotives 
which is being carried out at the rate of 
200 cars or more per month. During Sep- 
tember, 295 freight cars and:4 locomotives 
and in October 448 freight cars and 18 
locomotives were dismantled, while in No- 
vember 200 freight cars or more and 17 
locomotives will be dismantled. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Itrnors CenTRAL is constructing 100 
flat cars 52-ft. long and 10-ft. 4+in. wide 
mM its shops at Centralia, Ill, the under- 
frames having been fabricated at its Non- 


this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 15, page 570. 


SIGNALING 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Sealed 
proposals will be received by this road, 
Chicago, until 2:00 p. m. (c.s.t.) Novem- 
ber 29, 1938, for furnishing the materials 
for one railroad grade crossing flashing 
light signal installation to be installed 
under the federal grade crossing program 
in the State of Wyoming. C. T. Dike, 
vice-president and chief engineer, Chicago, 
should be addressed in this connection. 


THE St. Louis SouUTHWESTERN RAIL- 
way Company oF TExAs.— Berryman 
Henwood, trustee, has placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., covering 
materials for the control of the switch 
and signal functions at the relocated Luf- 
kin Branch connection. A “B-30” control 
machine located in the dispatcher’s office 
at Tyler, Texas—a distance of two miles 
from the connection point—will control 
and operate the signaling at the junction, 
with the work involving searchlight sig- 
nals with electric switch movement and 
control apparatus — the relays, rectifiers, 
etc., required at the junction point to be 
installed in a steel relay house, with the 
field work to be carried out by the Rail- 
way Company’s regular signal construc- 
tion forces. 








Financial 





BALTIMORE & Onto.—Operation.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to continue 
the operation, under trackage rights, over 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie between Mc- 
Keesport, Pa, and New Castle Junction 58 
miles. 


BAttimorE & Ont0.—I/nterest Reduction 
Plan Approved.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has approved the 
issuance of certain securities by this com- 
pany so that it can carry out its financial 
readjustment plan which was detailed in 
the Railway Age for September 10, page 
390. Under the plan, the annual fixed 
charges would be reduced from $31,421,742 
to $19,644,679, and the contingent interest 
would be $11,376,435. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onr10.—Dissolution of 
Chesapeake Corporation.—Dissolution of 
the Chesapeake Corporation, intermediary 
holding company through which the Alle- 
ghany Corporation controls the C. & O. by 
31 per cent stock ownership and substantial 
holdings in the Erie and Pere Marquette, 
was voted by its directors at a meeting 
held in New York on November 2. Stock- 
holders voted for liquidation on June 14. 
Details of the plan, which will probably 
be distributed to stockholders shortly, have 
not yet been made public. Chesapeake di- 
rectors set November 28 for a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting to consider the plan. 


Cuicaco, BurLIncton & Quincy-GREEN 
Bay & WESTERN.—Joint Operation Over 
the Winona Bridge.—These companies have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to operate under a con- 
tract for joint use over the line of the 
Winona Bridge between Winona, Minn., 
and East Winona, one mile. 


Etcin, Jottet & EASTERN-CuHiIcaco, LAKE 
SHore & Eastern, Jotret & BLue ISLAND. 
—Merger and Issuance of Securities.— 
These companies have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
merge their properties into the Elgin, Jol- 
iet & Eastern. The Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern has also asked for authority to issue 
91,000 shares of common capital stock of 
a par value of $100 a share and to assume 
liability for $9,000,000 of 4%4 per cent first 
mortgage gold bonds of the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & Eastern. 


Erte.—A bandonment.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon the 4.06-mile 
section of its New City branch between 
Nanuet, N. Y., and New City. 


LovuIsviLLE & NASHVILLE—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from Iron 
City, Tenn., to Collinwood, 16.6 miles. 


LourstanA & ARKANSAS.—Promissory 
Note with R. F. C. Guarantee.—This road 
has applied for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval of a transaction whereby 
it would issue a three-year 2% per cent 
promissory note for $350,000 guaranteed by 


the RFC. The proceeds would be used for 
a maintenance and improvement program, 
principally for relaying about 8,000 tons 
of rail. 


MissourI-KansaAs-Texas.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval and to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $2,824,000, the 
proceeds to be used to pay interest, taxes, 
rental and equipment obligations falling 
due between December 30 and March 31, 
1939. 


Oxotona, Houston & CALHoun Clty. 
—Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate (Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Okolona, Miss., to Calhoun City, 37.3 miles. 


SoUTHERN.—Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates and Sale to R. F. C—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized this company to assume liability 
for $500,000 of four per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in nine annual 
installments, beginning February 15, 1941, 
as follows: $60,000 on February 15, 1941, 
and $55,000 on February 15 of each year 
thereafter to and including February 15, 
1949. The certificates have been sold at 
par and accrued dividends to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. At the 
same time the commission approved the 
purchase for itself by the R. F. C., at a 
price not in excess of their principal 
amount and accrued dividends, $500,000 of 
four per cent equipment trust certificates, 
of this company, when issued. 

Commissioner Mahaffie felt called upon 
to defend Division 4’s action in this case 
in view of the criticism leveled at it by 
Commissioner Porter in the Seaboard 
equipment trust case which was reviewed 
in the Railway Age for October 15, page 
571. Commissioner Mahaffie pointed out 
that Commissioner Porter had expressed 
fear that the market for equipment trusts 
would be ruined if the commission granted 
authority to issue them for the full amount 
of the equipment instead of for the cus- 
tomary 75 per cent. He went on to say 
that “The certificates are to be sold to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It is 
a governmental agency created by Con- 
gress to help stem the depression and to 
aid in recovery. Probably few better 
means to that end are available than the 
building of needed railroad equipment. The 
Southern guarantees payment. The credit 
of that carrier, as well as the physical 
value of the equipment itself is back of 
the obligation. The Southern, by the use 
of the equipment will profit. It is greatly 
needed for current operations. Conse- 
quently, no receiver or trustee of the 
Southern property, if in charge of its op- 
erations, could afford to default and so 
lose the benefit of its use.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie also observed 
that during federal control the carriers 
issued some $346,000,000 of equipment cer- 
tificates representing the entire cost of 


equipment purchased by the Director Gen-. 


eral and allocated to the various roads. 
“Shortly after the termination of federal 
control,” he continued, “these securities 
were distributed to the public. Substan- 
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tially all have been paid off. From 1933 
to 1935 the Public Works Administration 
disbursed to railroads over $200,000,000 in 
large part for the purchase of equipment, 
taking in payment equipment trust certifi- 
cates approved by us. In many cases these 
certificates represented the entire cost of 
the equiment covered by them. Notwith- 
standing these facts, equipment certificates 
during the period since 1920, and at pres- 
ent, generally are considered sound securi- 
ties.” 

Commissioner Porter again dissented for 
the same reasons expressed in: the Sea- 
board case, saying that he did not think 
that six per cent was sufficient for the as- 
sured safety of equipment trust certificates. 
Division 4, in the instant case, granted 
authority to issue the certificates for about 
94 per cent of the purchase price of the 
equipment. 

He answered Commissioner Mahaffie’s 
argument regarding the issuance of certifi- 
cates for the full amount after the period 
of government control by observing that 
the period following the World War was 
one of prosperity and expanding business 
for the carriers while “at present it is a 
diminishing one, and no person is wise 
enough to foretell the future.” 

“Neither is it an answer to say,” he con- 
cluded, “that from 1933 to 1935 the Public 
Works Administration disbursed to rail- 
roads over $200,000,000 in large part for 
the purchase of equipment, taking in pay- 
ment equipment trust certificates. Suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to determine 
what the outcome as to those certificates 
may be. Suffice it to say, I am abundantly 
satisfied that the time is now at hand when 
a more conservative position must be taken 
with respect to the issuance of fixed in- 
debtedness by our rail carriers.” 


SouTHERN- ATLANTIC & DANVILLE. — 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
Atlantic & Danville to abandon its Clare- 
mont Branch extending from James River 
Junction, Va., to Claremont wharf on the 
James River, 50.4 miles. The commission 
has also dismissed the application of the 
Southern for authority to abandon opera- 
tion of the branch in view of the fact that 
such authority had already been granted in 
a previous decision. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
Nov. 1 week 


Last 
year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—62¢, quarterly; Preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, both payable January 1 to hold- 
ers of record November j 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh. — Guaranteed, 87%4¢, 
quarterly; Special Guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, 
both payable December 1 to holders of record 
November 10. 

Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—6 Per Cent 
Guaranteed Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, payable 
November 1 to holders of record October 21. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
December 19 to holders of record November 29. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable Decem- 
ber 1 to holders of record November 15. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able November 30 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 21. 

Reading.—First Preferred, 50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able December 8 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 18. 


31.73 32.43 
61.32 61.59 


32.92 
68.97 


November 5, 1933 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


L. R. Capron, assistant vice-president, 
traffic department of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-president in 


L. R. Capron 


-charge of traffic to succeed Horace H. 


Holcomb, who retired on November 1. 

Mr. Capron was born at Litchfield, Ill, 
on June 27, 1888, and entered railway 
service in April, 1902, as an office boy on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. After 
a brief absence from railroad work, he 
became office boy in August, 1903, in the 
office of the auditor of freight receipts of 
the Northern Pacific. After serving in 
various clerical positions, he was promoted 
to chief rate clerk in May, 1910, and in 
December, 1913, he was advanced to as- 
sistant chief clerk. He was promoted to 
chief clerk to the second vice-president in 
October, 1914, and in April, 1915, he was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. In 
March, 1920, he was transferred to Seattle, 
Wash., and in July, 1921, he was promoted 


Horace H. Holcomb 


to assistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at St. Paul. In March, 1924, 
he was advanced to freight traffic mam 


Continued on next left-hand pose 
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PROPERLY ALIGNED BOILERS 


... are essential to low maintenance 





Perfect alignment between boiler shell and back end 
both horizontally and vertically are essential to a low- 
maintenance locomotive. 


As boilers grew larger and longer this became more 
difficult of accomplishment. 


At Lima the problem is solved by the boiler jig pic- 
tured above. By means of this, the boiler back end is 
accurately lined up with the shell of the boiler before 
the rivet holes are reamed. Perfect alignment is assured. 
It’s by such methods that Lima has developed its rep- 
utation for building sound, low-maintenance power 
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ager, and in October, 1937, he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president, traffic de- 
partment, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Mr. Holcomb was born at Platteville, 
Wis., on October 12, 1867, and entered 
railway service in 1889 as a clerk in the 
local freight office of the Burlington at 
Chicago. After service in a number of 
clerical positions in the freight department 
at Chicago, he was promoted, in 1908, to 
assistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Four years later he 
was advanced to general freight agent of 
the lines west of the Missouri River, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., and in 1917, 
he was promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters at Chica- 
go. Mr. Holcomb was advanced to freight 
traffic manager, with the same _head- 
quarters, in 1920, and on December 10, 
1928, he was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic, assuming that position 
on January 1, 1929. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Lehigh & New England held on 
September 22, Robert V. White was 
elected president of that road, succeeding 
S. D. Warriner, resigned. Mr. White’s 





Robert V. White 


election was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 24. Mr. 
Warriner will continue as chairman of the 
board. A sketch of Mr. White’s career 
was published in the Railway Age cf Sep- 
tember 17, in connection with his election 
as president of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Company, of which the Lehigh & 
New England is a subsidiary. 


Charles I. Sturgis, whose retirement 
on October 26 as vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was announced in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 29, was born in Paris, France, on 
July 21, 1860, and entered railway service 
in 1880 as a clerk in the local freight office 
of the Burlington at Chicago. He was 
transferred to the office of the general 
agent in Denver, Colo., in 1881, and was 
promoted to cashier of that office in 1882. 
In 1884, he was appointed paymaster’s clerk 
at Chicago, and the following year was 
promoted to assistant paymaster. In 1886, 
he was advanced to paymaster and in 1888, 
he was promoted to assistant general audi- 
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tor. Mr. Sturgis was advanced to general 
auditor in 1893, and in 1918, he was pro- 
moted to comptroller. In May, 1921, he 





Charles I. Sturgis 


was elected secretary and treasurer and in 
November of that year he was elected vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


A. D. McLane, custodian of contracts 
and records of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant secretary succeeding Edith J. 
Alden, whose promotion to secretary and 
assistant treasurer was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 29. 


James B. Osborne, statistician on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been promoted to attorney for the 
C. & O. and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with the same headquarters, 
J. S. Dortch, Jr., has been appointed at- 
torney on the C. & O., with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va. 


G. W. V. Shaw, chief clerk to the 
chairman and president of the Canadian 
National at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of that com- 
pany and various subsidiary and _ allied 
companies, a position which has been left 
vacant since August, 1935, when W. H. 
Hobbs was promoted from assistant sec- 
retary to secretary. 


A. R. Seder, comptroller of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been appointed assistant comptroller of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, a newly created position. 

Mr. Seder will continue in his capacity 
as comptroller of the Omaha, and E. E. 
Rusch, auditor of disbursements of that 
road, with headquarters at St. Paul, has 
been promoted to general auditor, a newly 
created position. 


M. Carter Hall, general solicitor for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va., has had his jurisdiction extended over 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
Jervis Langdon, Jr., general attorney on 
the C. & O. and the Pere Marquette, with 
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headquarters at Richmond, Va., has been 
transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, and _ his 
jurisdiction has been extended to include 
the Nickel Plate. Horace L. Walker, 
general attorney of the C. & O., with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include the Pere 
Marquette and the Nickel Plate. The head- 
quarters of Mr. Hall and Mr. Walker re- 
main at Richmond. 


Andrew T. Williams, whose election 
as treasurer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
announced in the Railway Age of October 
29, was born at Chicago on September 9, 
1871, and entered railway service in Au- 
gust, 1889, as a clerk in the office of the 
vice-president and treasurer of the Bur- 
lington. In 1903, he was promoted to as- 
sistant paymaster, and in 1911, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier. He was pro- 
moted to cashier in 1918, and in Novem- 





Andrew T. Williams 


ber, 1921, he was elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 


Edith J. Alden, whose promotion to 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 29, was born at 





Edith J. Alden 


Burlington, Iowa in May, 1884, and first 
entered railway service in May, 1918, ™ 
connection with the railroad’s participatio 
in the Liberty Loan drives of that yeah 
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If it’s right when it’s cold... . it's wrong when it’s hot 


--- UNLESS IT’S AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 


Hand adjusted driving box wedges do not have enough latitude 
to insure a constant fit under the varying temperature conditions 
encountered in the driving box. » » » Proper fit can be assured 
only when the wedge member is constantly adjusted as the driving 
box expands and contracts . . . Franklin Automatic Compensators 


and Snubbers make this adjustment... Automatically... while the Oe 


locomotive is running. In addition, abnormal shocks are taken care . oo Se 
of by a heavy outer spring. » » » Incorporate Franklin Automatic 3 : OG 
Compensators and Snubbers and insure accurate adjustment... 


easier riding .. increased availability for service ... at all times. 





assisting her father who was assistant to 
the comptroller. In 1922, she was pro- 
moted to assistant secretary, the position 
she held at the time of her recent promo- 
tion, 


James C. James, general solicitor of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general counsel, with the same 





James C. James 


headquarters, succeeding E. M. Shelton, 
who retired on November 1. 

Mr. James was born at Aurora, IIl., on 
February 21, 1882, and graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1904. He also 
attended George Washington University 
Law School. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1905, and from 1907 to 1910, he was as- 
sistant state’s attorney of Kane Co., IIl. 
In 1910, he became a member of the law 
firm of Alschuler, Putnam & James at 
Aurora, and in 1917, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the Illinois district attorney for 
the Burlington, with headquarters at Chi- 





E. M. Shelton 


cago. Mr. James was promoted to general 
attorney in 1919, and in July, 1924, he was 
advanced to general solicitor. 

Mr. Shelton was born at Torrington, 
Conn., on October 3, 1868, and graduated 
from Yale University in 1890. After 


studying law in an office at Washington, 
Iowa, he was admitted to the bar in that 
state in 1893. 


He entered railway service 
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in the office of the general counsel at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, in November, 1897, and on 
May 1, 1907, he was transferred to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Shelton subsequently served 
as assistant to general counsel and assistant 
general counsel, and on July 1, 1937, he 
was advanced to general counsel. 


F. M. Seiberlich, assistant freight 
claims agent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
freight claim agent of that road and also 
of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
and the Mineral Range Railroad, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding J. T. Lud- 
lum, who retired on November 1. 

Mr. Ludlum was born at Minneapolis on 
February 4, 1866, and graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1887. He en- 
tered railway service in May, 1893, as an 
expense clerk in the local freight station of 
the Northern Pacific at Minneapolis. He 
served in various minor positions on the 
Northern Pacific, becoming assistant 
cashier, but left in November, 1897 to go 
with the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Min- 
neapolis in the same capacity. He left 
the M. & St. L. in May, 1899, to engage in 
private business, but returned to railroad 
service in December of the same year as 
an over, short and damage clerk in the 
freight claim department of the Soo line 
at Minneapolis. He was promoted to 
freight claims investigator in 1900, and in 
1909 he was advanced to chief clerk of the 
freight claim department. Mr. Ludlum 
was promoted to assistant freight claim 
agent in 1912, and on July 1, 1927, he was 
advanced to freight claim agent. Mr. 
Ludlum was elected vice-chairman of the 
Chicago Claim Conference in 1932, and 
served as chairman of that conference from 
May, 1933, until February, 1934. 


OPERATING 


A. L. Tenner has been appointed train- 
master on the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Hood River, Ore. 


William Davis, assistant superintendent 
of terminals of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, (New York Central) 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been appointed general manager of the 
Peoria & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, succeeding Luther S. Rose, 
who retired on October 31, after more 
than 42 years of continuous service with 
this company in the engineering and 
operating departments. 


Charles L. Franklin, trainmaster on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at El Reno, Okla., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Chica- 
go Terminal division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding Harry P. Justin, who 
retired on November 1. Mr. Justin was 
born in Rock Island, Ill., on November 2, 
1871, and entered railway service in 1886 
as a yard clerk on the Rock Island at St. 
Joseph, Mo. In 1893, he was transferred 
to Chicago as a switchman, and a year later 
he was promoted to yardmaster. He was 
advanced to general yardmaster in 1905, 
and in 1912, he was promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. 
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Justin was promoted to superintendent of 
the Chicago Terminal division on Feb. 
ruary 1, 1933. 


Effective November 1, the Chicago Ter- 
minals of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, has been made a division and is no 
longer under the jurisdiction of the Illinois 
division, and C. W. Philhour, superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Terminals, has been 
appointed superintendent of the new Chi- 
cago Terminals division. Effective the 
same date, the office of superintendent of 
the Missouri division at Marceline, Mo, 
has been abolished and the jurisdiction of 
G. H. Minchin, superintendent of the 
Illinois division, with headquarters at 
Chillicothe, Ill., has been extended to in- 
clude the Missouri division. 


R. P. Russell, superintendent of car 
service of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of the relief and 
pension departments, succeeding Eden B. 
Hunt, who has retired after more than 
52 years of continuous service with the 
P. R. R. J. B. Phelan, assistant super- 
intendent of car service, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Hunt was born at Stockton, N. J, 
on October 12, 1868, and entered the serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania in the office of 
the superintendent of the voluntary relief 
department on May 10, 1886. He became 
assistant superintendent of the department 
in 1905 and in 1911 was appointed superin- 
tendent of the relief department and agent 
of the pension department. Upon the con- 
solidation of the relief and pension de- 
partments of the eastern and western lines 
of the railroad, effective October 1, 1920, 
Mr. Hunt became superintendent of both 
departments. He has also, since 1923, been 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Employees Provident and Loan Associa- 
tion. 


J. D. Beltz, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania district, with the same 
headquarters, to succeed J. M. Scott, who 
has retired from active service at his own 
request, after 46 years of continuous rail- 
roading. John Hewes, Jr., superintendent 
of the Newark division, with headquarters 
at Newark, Ohio, has been transferred in 
the same capacity to the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Beltz. H. H. Harsh, 
division engineer at Akron, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Newark 
division, succeeding Mr. Hewes. 

Mr. Scott was born on November |, 
1870, at Charleston, W. Va., and entered 
railroad service with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in 1891 as an operator. One year 
later, he entered the employ of the Ci- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (Baltimore & 
Ohio) as an operator, being promoted to 
train dispatcher in 1895 and to trainmaster 
in 1903. Mr. Scott was appointed super 
intendent in 1905, which position he held 
until August 1, 1910, when he went with 
the Kansas City Southern. On January 1, 


1911, he became chief inspector for the 
Indiana State Railroad Cormmissio 


1. Mr. 
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Scott became supervisor of transportation 
for the Baltimore & Ohio on August 5, 
1912, being advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland division at 
Keyser, W. Va., on January 1, 1913. On 
May 15, 1913, he was promoted to super- 
intendent’ of the Monongah division at 
Grafton, W. Va., becoming general super- 
intendent in charge of the West Virginia 
district on November 1, “1917. On July 
15, 1936, Mr. Scott was appointed general 
superintendent of the greater Pennsylvania 
district. 


William Wallace, superintendent of 
the Champlain division of the Delaware & 
Hudson, with headquarters at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Susquehanna division, with 
headquarters at Oneonta, N. Y., succeeding 
M. F. Leamy, who has retired after .49 
years of service. The jurisdiction of J. 
E. Fairhead, superintendent of the Sara- 
toga division, has been extended to include 
the Champlain division. The title of C. 
H. House, trainmaster of the Champlain 
division, has been changed to assistant 
superintendent. 

Mr. Leamy was born on April 27, 1878, 
at West Rutland, Vt., and entered railway 
service on July 1, 1890, as switch tender 
for the Delaware & Hudson at West Rut- 


land. From January, 1891, to January, 
1901, he served as telegraph operator 
there; from January, 1901, to October, 


1902, relief agent on the Champlain, Sara- 
toga and Susquehanna divisions at Albany, 
N. Y.; October, 1902, to November, 1905, 
train dispatcher, Champlain and Saratoga 
divisions, at Albany; November, 1905, to 
January, 1913, chief dispatcher, Saratoga 
division, Albany; from Januery to Novem- 
ber, 1913, assistant trainmaster of the 
Champlain division at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
from November, 1913, to April, 1914, as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Saratoga divi- 
sion at Albany; April, 1914, to March, 
1916, trainmaster of the same division; 
March to May, 1916, acting superinten- 
dent of the Champlain and Saratoga divi- 
sions; May to July, 1916, trainmaster of 
the Saratoga division; July, 1916, to Janu- 
ary, 1917, acting superintendent Champlain 
and Saratoga divisions; January to Au- 
gust, 1917, trainmaster Saratoga division, 
and from August, 1917, to December, 1918, 
superintendent same division. From De- 
cember, 1918, to January, 1921, Mr. Leamy 
was superintendent of the Champlain divi- 
sion at Plattsburg, being transferred in 
the same capacity to the Susquehanna divi- 
sion at Oneonta on the latter date. Mr. 
Leamy’s entire service has been with the 
Delaware & Hudson. 


TRAFFIC 


T. J. Stewart, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Central of Georgia, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed general passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
John W. Blount, deceased. 


Andrew L. Kreamelmeyer, whose pro- 
motion to general freight agent on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., was announced in the Rail- 
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way Age of October 29, was born on a 
farm near Steelville, Mo., on April 7, 1904, 
and attended Jones Commercial College, 
St. Louis, Mo. He entered railway service 
on December 1, 1921, as a stenographer in 





Andrew L. Kreamelmeyer 


the legal department at St. Louis, and in 
1923, he was promoted to secretary to the 
general attorney and commerce counsel. 
On October 1, 1927, he was appointed 
secretary to the vice-president in charge 
of traffic, and on August 1, 1931, he was 
advanced to chief clerk to the general traf- 
fic manager. Mr. Kreamelmeyer was pro- 
moted to assistant to general traffic man- 
ager on December 1, 1934. 


Harry G. Gillis, chief of the passenger 
tariff bureau of the New York Central, 
has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding Irving M. Taylor, de- 
ceased. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


H. F. Reilly, supervisor of track of 
the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been transferred in 
the same capacity to Easton, Pa., succeed- 
ing J. A. Maughan, who has been trans- 
ferred to Pittston Junction, Pa. 


A. B. Truman, division engineer on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Las Vegas, N. M., has been 
transferred to Dodge City, Kan., succeed- 
ing R. G. Whyman, who in turn, has 
been transferred to Las Vegas. 


F. Helm, district engineer, western dis- 
trict, Eastern lines, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., has been appointed district 
engineer, Eastern district, Eastern lines, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding J. 
L. Starkie, who in turn, has been ap- 
pointed district engineer, Western district, 
Eastern lines, with headquarters as before, 
at Topeka. 


Effective November 1, the office of divi- 
sion engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Marceline, Mo., has been dis- 
continued, and D. M. Rankin, division 
engineer at that point has been transferred 
to the Oklahoma division, with headquar- 
ters at Arkansas City, Kan., succeeding 
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K. W. Claybaugh, who has been assigned 
to other duties. The jurisdiction of T. H, 
McKibben, division engineer of the I]}j- 
nois division, with headquarters at Chillj- 
cothe, Ill., has been extended to include the 
Chicago Terminal division and the Mis- 
souri division, and the jurisdiction of H, 
M. Swope, division engineer, Eastern dj- 
vision, with headquarters at Emporia, Kan, 
has been extended to include the Kansas 
City division. 


J. W. Purdy, division engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Wheeling, W.,.Va., has been transferred 
in the same capacity to Akron, Ohio, to 
succeed H. H. Harsh, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Newark (Ohio) 
division is noted elsewhere in these col- 
umns. Guy Long, assistant division engi- 
neer at Wheeling, has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer there, succeeding Mr. Purdy, 


Raymond H. Mitchell, track super- 
visor on the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at Salem, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer of the 
Portland division, with headquarters at 
Dover, N. H. Mr. Mitchell succeeds Clif- 
ford H. Higgins, whose promotion to 
division engineer of the New Hampshire 
division was noted in the Railway Age of 


June 11. 


MECHANICAL 


B. H. Barrett, general car inspector on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
promoted to superintendent of shops at 
Havelock, Neb., succeeding J. D. Rezner, 
who has been advanced to general car fore- 
man at Chicago, replacing H. H. Harvey, 
who retired on November 1. 


OBITUARY 


Edward L. Bahls, office engineer in 
the chief engineer’s office of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago, 
died suddenly October 27 of a heart attack. 


Frederic Worthen Frost, who resign- 
ed recently as general counsel of the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern, with head- 
quarters at New York, died on October 
27, at his home in Chappaqua, N. Y., after 
an illness of five weeks. He was 68 years 
old. 


John Franklin Fairlamb, who retired 
in 1926, as auditor of revenue, Line East, 
of the New York Central, died on Octo- 
ber 30, at St. John’s Riverside hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y., at the age of 82. Mr. 
Fairlamb was born on November 12, 18, 
and entered railroad service as clerk on the 
West Shore on June 16, 1884. On July 1, 
1888, he was appointed assistant auditor 0! 
passenger accounts of the New York Cen- 
tral. On February 1, 1890, Mr. Fairlamb 
became auditor of passenger accounts and 
on March 1, 1906, general passenger aget! 
He was appointed auditor of miscellaneous 
accounts on February 1, 1910, and auditor 
of revenue, Line East, on May 1, 1922, 
holding the latter position until his retire- 
ment on December 1, 1926. 
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: Don t Gamble 


With Locomotive Dependability 


r in 

= The superheater is an important part of a locomotive and its 
ack. > 4 , dependability should be unquestioned during the entire life of the 
i : locomotive. 

‘itts- 


ed & To gamble with patch repairs at the backshop when superheater 
ober ae 4 units wear out, will mean constant attention at the roundhouse and 
= : \ ; yF a short extended mileage life. The illustration shows the results of 
je a patch-repair job. Note the internal and external ridges from 
































tired ‘ % ” & welds. The units ultimately had to be sent to our plant for REmanu 
East, . , facture, where return bends were formed—not by patch welding 
ash 7 mm, a commercial bends—but by machine-die-forging the ends of super- 
= 4 heater tubing into return bends. 

n the ” . When your units wear out, have them REmanufactured at the 
a Elesco plant; the cost is negligible and the units are dependable. 


Cen- 
lamb 
; and 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


agent. 
a Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
ro 60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





-etire- 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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November 5, 1938 RAILWAY AGE 


Help solve vital problems 
within your own shops » « « 





N TIMES of restricted expenditures, it becomes financially burden- 
some to keep all railroad forge shops tooled-up for maximum quality 
and low cost production. 


But with ALCO it's different. As builders of all types of modern 
locomotives, ALCO must, of necessity, keep its entire manufacturing 
and testing facilities right up to the minute to produce the finest loco- 
motive forgings money can produce. It is these ultra-modern plant 
facilities backed by a century of experience and a specially trained 
personnel which make up ALCO Service and which you can depend 
upon for your main and side rods, piston rods, axles, wrist pins, crank 
pins and other forgings. 


9 mos. 


ALCO Service is accurate—prompt—economical. In short it's just 


good business to buy ALCO Forgings. 
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Over One Million Hours 
of Substantial Savings — 





DI] ESEL provide irrefutable evidence that railroads can more than 
POWER pay for EMC Diesels out of savings realized by displac- 
ing other types of switching power. The Diesel’s first cost 


can be normally liquidated within five years. 





ELECTRO -MorTIVEC 


Nn OA Sn iy O00 Gam a Oy de Cw oe a: MOTORSLA 








ERE’S no better proof that Diesels can help railroads 

“lick” high operating costs than the actual service 
records covering over a million hours of EMC Diesel 

= Switcher operation. Here are the facts. EMC 600 Hp. and 
= 900 Hp. Diesel Switchers are operating with an average 
fuel consumption of 4.8 and 7.2 gallons per hour respec- 
tively. This is equivalent to an 80 per cent reduction in 
fuel expense. Further savings are effected by their char- 
acteristic high availability for service—the average being 
94 per cent with some as high as 98 per cent. Then there’s 
the 50 per cent reduction in maintenance — 66 per cent 
reduction in engine-house expenses —the elimination ef 
water costs —all helping to pile up savings which make 
EMC Diesels the most profitable motive power investment. 


A full realization of the importance and vital need for 
reliable low cost transportation governs the design, manu- 
facture and servicing of all EMC locomotives and is 
largely responsible for their excellent operating records. 


FLEORPORATION 


RS LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 
4-8-4 type 
HEAVY DUTY POWER 


Thirty 4-8-4 type freight and heavy passenger loco- 
motives have recently been delivered to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. » » » In passenger service these 
locomotives will handle 18 cars during the peak 
of traffic. » » » With a tractive effort of 70,800 Ibs. 
these locomotives have a combined engine and 
tender weight of 887,450 lbs. The boiler carries 
285 lbs. pressure, is 92 inches in diameter and has 
a combined heating surface of 7,845 square feet. 


These locomotives are fired by Standard Stokers. 
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